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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to explore the relation- 
ship between aspects of social mobility and social class 
background. Two variants of mobility that were examined 
are “mobility skills" and “mobility orientation," ende 
referring to values which facilitate achievenent and mobility, 
and the latter applying to levels of aspiration relative to 
education and occupation. Both variants can be further con- 
ceived of as components of Rosen's Achievement Syndrome. 

The study alse compared these levels of aspiration with 
expectation levels, and for each social class in the sample, 
examined the aspiration-expectation gap. 

A nonprobability sample of 249 male and female Edmonton 
high school seniors were the subjects of the study. By 
means of a two-part questionnaire, information was gathered 
concerning these students. Part I of the questionnaire con- 
sisted of an Achievement Value Orientation Test, and the 
second part gathered data as to each student's aspirations 
and expectations as well as certain selected social char- 
acteristics. 

Statistical analysis of the data established a moderate 
and positive relationship between achievement value orienta- 
tion and social class background. However, a significant 
relationship did not exist between this orientation and 
levels of educational and occupational aspiration. The ano- 


malousness of this latter finding, together with the outcome 
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of factor analysis, suggests that the Achievement Value 
Orientation Test has highly doubtful validity. It is there- 
fore recommended that any further use of the test necessi- 
tates extensive revision and validation prior to its usage. 
In addition, the findings suggest that the allegedly close. 
relationships among components of the Achievement Syndrome 
are questionable. 

One of the major findings of the study was that for 
both the male and female subsamples, social class background 
Was significantly related to levels of educational and 
Occupational expectation. However, in the case of levels 
of educational and occupational aspirations, this relation- 
ship was not statistically significant at the .05 level. 
This finding adds support to the "maldistribution of mobility 
resources thesis." It further suggests that society in 
Edmonton appears to be more open than that of the United 


States and perhaps parts of eastern Canada. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


Over the past several decades, extensive changes have 
taken place in many aspects of Canadian education. These 
changes have often entailed the expenditure of considerable 
amounts of public funds, and the future will likely see a 
Similar proportion of the tax dollar invested in education. 

However modern and multifaceted Canadian schools have 
become, the expense and effort invested into this type of 
education appears not to have been entirely successful in 
yielding the results that were expected. Complementary 
with this heavy expenditure on education was an implicit 
hope that students will be much more motivated and enthusias- 
tic, the result being an increase in the numbers desiring 
to attain high school graduation and pursue a post-secondary 
education of one kind or another. 

Although studies indicate that there has been a 
general increase in the holding power of schools, there 
remains a considerably high dropout rate in this country. 
Studies in Canada and particularly the United States (the 
latter's educational system generally providing the model 
for Canadian emulation) conclusively indicate that the pro- 
portion of students who complete high school is very low, 
and that among those who do not graduate, only a small per- 


centage pursue a university education. 
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The Dropout Phenomenon 

The majority of research dealing with the phenomenon 
of school dropouts has been produced in the United States, 
but there are Canadian studies that reveal the extent to 
which early withdrawal from school is the case in this 
country. Pavalko and Bishop report that approximately 50 
percent of Canadian students who enter the first year of 
high school withdraw prior to reaching the twelth grade. | 
Partly as a consequence of this, at the time of Pavalko's 
and Bishop's study which was published in 1966, Canada had 
only about 8 percent of its youth between the ages of 20 
and 24 enrolled in post-secondary educational institutions.“ 
Compared to the number of students at the post-secondary 
level in the United States, the proportion in Canada is 
considerably lower, i.e., about one-third that of the United 
states. 

Regarding the school dropout rate specifically, a 
longitudinal study reported in 1964 found that of a sample 
of ten thousand Canadian children who entered the first 
grade in the same year, almost ninety percent withdrew be- 
fore graduating.” The study revealed that of the initial 
number of children, 3200 withdrew from school by the time 
they had reached the eighth grade entrance level (a one- 
third dropout during the elementary grades); another 1500 
failed to reach grade nine; less than one-half of the re- 
maining 5300 completed junior matriculation; and only 


slightly over 1000 of the original 10,000 graduated from 
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high school.” 

R. Hughes supports these’ findings in a study he carried 
out in 1968. His investigation involved 1049 Alberta grade 
nine students and the findings indicate that the chances of 
a student at this grade level ever graduating from high 


school are fifty-fifty.° 


More specifically, he claims that 
only 29.3 percent of all males and 48.3 percent of all fe- 
males in his sample graduated from high school after enter- 
ing the ninth grade.’ 
Since it ies not the iWitent of tn se discussion to 
either review the literature in regard to the dropout 
phenomenon or to attempt a replication of any of these stu- 
dies ,) et is suff Tcife nti eto Srestate "that statistics support 
the claim that Canadian (and even more pertinent to this 


study, Alberta) schools continue their failure to retain 


until graduation, a significantly high proportion of students. 


Education in an Industrial Economy 


Early school withdrawal is a definite problem in Canada, 
particularly in view of its relatively mature economic 
system. For the most part, the formal institution of Canadian 
education is charged with the development of the "talent" or 
"ability" of young people in a society that has demanded 
increasingly more and more educated workers. 8 Furthermore, 
Schools provide a major avenue of status mobility in a 
modern industrial society, and by leaving school prior to 


graduation, many young people are being denied the advantages 
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offered by this mode of status improvement. 

It is now almost a truism that the majority of school 
dropouts in both the United States and Canada share a 
common socio-economic background, namely, the low social 
classes in the social structure. In addition, indications 
are that "...high ability students of high socioeconomic 
Status are more likely to plan to go to college than those 
of high ability and low socioeconomic status.. .. Although 
merely in economic terms this structurally built-in talent 
waste is a staggering loss to the stock of "human capital" 


10 it is also indica- 


that can be accrued through education, 
tive of what may be termed a "social irony": in effect, the 
very individuals for whom education may provide a viable 
access to the high» status occupations, that will likely 


result in upward social mobility, are often spurning this 


mobility means by early school withdrawal. 


Pumpos epandi Va lueh of i then Study 


Numerous studies have been done in attempts to deter- 
mine reasons for early school withdrawal, why students do 
not go on to post-secondary educational institutions, and 
why many youth attend school but expend little effort to- 
wards academic achievement. Most of this research has been 
carried out in the United States and has given rise to rather 
contradictory sociological theories purported to explain 


14 


the phenomena in question. Although it is tempting for 


Canadian sociologists and educators to adopt these findings 
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to explain mobility in Canadian society, considerable evi- 
dence regarding differences between the two countries |? 
demands caution in extending these explanations to the 
latter society. Rather than uncritically embracing models 
and theories developed from different societies, sociology 
must examine the social structure of Canada with a considera- 
tion of the ways in which it differs from the United States. 
The purpose of the study reported here is to explore 
the relationship which exists between social class in 
Edmonton, Alberta and various indicators of values and 
attitudes conducive to high educational and occupational 
goals. More specifically, the study undertakes to examine 
the relationship between social class and values which 
purportedly encourage "success striving" as well as the 
relationship between social class and levels of “educational 


13 The sample used in the 


and occupational aspiration. 
study consists of 249 male and female seniors attending 
composite high schools in Edmonton. 
An examination of the above-mentioned relationships 
gave rise to the following hypotheses which serve as a 
guideline for the investigation: 
I There is no significant relationship between 

social class and values conducive to school 

Success among a group of urban Alberta high 

school seniors. 

II The educational aspiration level of high school 
seniors is not related to social class for either 
males or females separately. 

III The educational aspiration level of male high 


school seniors is higher than that of their female 
counterparts. 
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IV The educational expectation level of high school 
seniors is positively related to social class. 
This relationship is expected to apply also to 
males and females separately. 

V The educational expectation level of male high 
school seniors is higher than that of their 
female counterparts. 

VI The occupational aspiration level of high school 
seniors is not related to social class for either 
males or females separately. 

VII The occupational aspiration level of male high 
school seniors is higher than that of their female 
counterparts. 

VIII The occupational expectation level of high school 
seniors is positively related to social class. 
This relationship is expected to apply also to 
males and females separately. 

IX The occupational expectation level of male high 
school seniors is higher than that of their female 
counterparts. 

Few studies have been carried out in Alberta as attempts 
to gain an insight into the post-secondary educational plans 
of students who are in their last years of school and are 
thus faced with impending choices and decisions. There is 
little knowledge of the proportion of these seniors who 
indicate the desire for high goal attainment both in the 
educational and occupational spheres, but for one reason or 
another, do not anticipate or expect to reach these goals. 

As previously acknowledged, a considerable number of 
studies, the bulk of which were carried out in the United 
States, have rather contradictory findings in regard to 
educational and occupational aspirations as well as value 
Orientation toward success in terms of education and work. 


A majority of this research reports a considerable relation- 
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ship between these aspects of values and the social class 
structure in America. 

The salient question for Canadian sociology and Alberta 
education in particular, is whether or not findings, theore- 
tical models and analytic tools derived from the United 
States, can legitimately serve to examine and perhaps ex- 
plain society in Alberta. There is reason to suspect that 
this society, because of its relative youth and possibly 
more open social structure, provides a social setting in 
which social stratification does not significantly pre- 
determine the value that a person or a group has toward 
high goals in the educational and occupational spheres. It 
seems apparent that knowledge about the relationship between 
social stratification and these values will contribute to 
the understanding of social mobility in Alberta society. 
Furthermore, from a more pragmatic standpoint, the study 
will be of value to educators and others who are interested 
in the post-secondary high school plans of youth in this 


society. 
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vide infra. 
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10 Theodore W. Schultz, "Capital Formation by Educa- 
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11 vide infra. 


Ve For a comparison between Canada and the United 
States see Seymour M. Lipset, "Canada and the United States - 
A Comparative View", in W.E. Mann, Canada, A Sociological 
Profile (The Copp Clark Publishing Company, 1968), p. 489. 

In this article Lipset points out and discusses historical, 


religious and value differences that differentiate Canadian 
society and that of the United States. 


13 vide infra. 
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CHAPTER II 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND AND 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


A characteristic of many industrial societies is a 
social class system in which the distribution of status 
closely follows the occupational structure of the society. | 
Within a wide range of occupations there are varying degrees 
of skill and responsibility required to perform the occupa- 
tional roles. Generally, those jobs which demand a high 
level of skill are accorded more status than those requiring 
lesser skills.¢ Furthermore, the amount of reward obtained 
through the performance of a job often reflects the degree 
of responsibility and skill that is required. Accordingly, 
the persons involved in higher status jobs will likely 
receive greater amounts of material reward as well as the 
„. . less tangible rewards [generally] in the form of symbols 
of distinction and esteem, and some measures of influence 
and power, 

According to F. Jones the genesis of social differ- 
entiation, i.e., social class, stems from similarities of 
attitudes, beliefs and behaviors developed by people at the 
Same occupation levels: 

As persons who are employed at a similar occupational 

level are likely to share similar attitudes and to 

agree upon appropriate ways of behaving, they are 
also likely to participate more with each other than 


with those from another occupational level. In short, 
the division of the population on the basis of occupa- 
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tion provides a basis for the emergence of social 
classes, groupings of people who share common values 
and who interact together more or less exclusively. 
Furthermore, the existence of an unequal distribution 
of rewards provides a further inducement for the 
members of a given class to strive at least to main- 
tain their position relative to the members of other 
classes.4 
In addition to an unequal distribution of occupational 
rewards, a social class system is often typified by a 
differential distribution of property, power, prestige and 


5 It may also range from the inflex- 


psychic gratification. 
ible caste system to the more open class system of modern 
western capitalism. 

The caste system differentiates essentially on the 
basis of ascription; the open system, because of an incessant 
demand for new and greater occupational skills, tends to 
reflect achievement rather than ascriptive principles. "It 
follows that the freer people are to choose their jobs and 
to acquire the necessary training, the more adaptable and 
[flexible]..." the system 1s. 6 

Theoretically, an open social class system provides 
a structural setting in which people are both upwardly and 
downwardly mobile. This vertical social mobility is a 


7 Furthermore, 


Widespread concomitant of industrialization. 
. . . the overall pattern of social mobility appears to be 
much the same in the industrial societies of various Western 
countries. 8 
Some indication of the degree of openness in a social 


class system is provided by an examination of the social 
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status of an individual relative to that of his father.“ 


However, this is at best a crude measure of mobility since 
the status differential among occupations is in a state of 
flux; any particular job may over time, accrue to its 
incumbents, varying degrees of status. Hence such a mea- 
sure is a rather imprecise and somewhat unreliable means 
of determining the social mobility of offspring. 

In addition, there are no strict divisions between 
social classes in an open society. Consequently, difficul- 
ties are encountered when one attempts to identify and 
numerate the strata or classes within a system. Recognizing 
this situation, research into the phenomenon of social 
stratification involves the establishment of an operationa- 
lized definition of social classes "...constructed for the 
purpose of investigation so that people can be placed in 
positions relative to each other . 40 

In research, social classes are often constructed on 
the basis of objective criteria such as occupational and 


11 This allows for the placement 


educational attainment. 
of individuals on a socio-economic scale arranged as a 
status hierarchy. Using this scale to allocate individuals 
to social classes, it is possible to examine social mobility 
as well as study the relationship between stratification 


and the attitudes, norms and values of individuals. 


Social Mobility in an Open Class System 


An analysis of social mobility in a social class system 
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may take into consideration three variants, each one being 
distinct and empirically discernible and open to or 
possessed by the upwardly mobile groups: mobility resources, 
mobility skills, and mobility orientations. ? 

R. Stephenson regards "mobility resources" as being 
attributes or characteristics that facilitate upward mobility. 
These resources may be either an inherent or ascriptive 
kind. The former refers to innate resources, i.e., ability 
and intelligence, while the latter may include material 
resources such as wealth, often acquired through ascribed 
status. The argument is that an individual who is in 
possession of either or both kinds of mobility resources 
will stand a better chance of realizing upward mobility than 
a person who does not possess them. 

"Mobility skills" refer to“. . . learned patterns of 
behavior and acquired attitudes and values that are instru- 


13 Apparently, socialization pro- 


mental to mobility... 
cesses are involved in this learning, since it is through 
socialization that an individual acquires attitudes and 
values. If these skills tend to facilitate upward mobility, 
then Stephenson calls them "mobility skills." 

An example of a mobility skill is the deferred grati- 
fication pattern, “ presumably since it is an attitude that 
places emphasis on the postponement of reward in anticipa- 
tion of greater gratification in the future. Presumably, 


since the later satisfaction is greater, it can more than 


compensate for the interim deferment. In a society using 
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material possessions and social status as yardsticks for 
measuring achievement and success, the pattern of deferred 
gratification is a functional attitude - it can facilitate 
upward mobility. 

The third variant of analysis, “mobility orientation" 
. . refers to aspiration levels within the stratification 
system that serve as points of motivation in competition 


for position in the social structure."!° 


Although Stephenson 
makes reference to these factors in regard to the individual 
"psychologically," © his explanation is vague, and much is 
left to the interpretation of the reader. 

Further ambiguity lies in the differentiation made 
between the concept "mobility orientation" and "mobility 
Skills." Both variants appear to be kinds of attitudes, 
that is, if one indexes mobility aspirations in the way 
Stephenson suggests, using operative criteria such as atti- 


V7 If these 


tudes toward education, occupation and income. 
three variants of social mobility are in fact "analytically 
distinct and empirically discernible," his justification for 
this argument seems to fall short of his claim. 

Presumably, Stephenson takes the theoretical position 
that human behavior is goal-oriented and that attitudes 
Or values, i.e., the mobility skills, organize and direct 


this human Artem ie 


It then follows that when the goal 
is upward mobility, the level of attainment of this objec- 
tive, i.e., the level of aspiration, is largely determined 


by factors referred to by Stephenson as mobility orientation. 
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He posits that within the stratification system of an open 
society, "levels of aspiration" reflect the extent to which 
One is motivated to elevate his status position. Implicit 
in this view of course, is an egalitarian ethos, namely, 
that all individuals within the society are capable of 
attaining upward mobility. 

In a relatively open society such as the United States, 
the study of social mobility has involved all three of 
Stephenson's categories. Furthermore, the particular 
patterns of this mobility have at one time or another, been 
explained in terms of these variables, and this approach | 
has been taken to examine the relationships among occupation, 
education, income and social class. 

As previously discussed, an individual's social class 
is often operationally defined in terms of the position he 
holds within the occupational structure of the society (in 
this case, the United States and Canada). 19 In these socie- 
ties there can be identified a "prestige hierarchy of occu- 
pations" that reflects the extensive differentials in social 
prestige and economic rewards accruing from various occupa- 
tions. 

Furthermore, there seems to be a considerable nexus 
between one's occupation and his level of formal education, 
the former often influencing the latter in modern techno- 
logical societies. Since this relationship exists, it 
follows then that education is also inextricably intertwined 


with social status. Duncan argues this point and attempts 
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to tie these variables together: 


. . . a man qualifies himself for occupational life by 
obtaining an education; as a consequence of pursuing 
his occupation he obtains income. Occupatton, there- 
fore, is the intervening activity linking income to 
education. If we characterize an occupation accord- 
ing to the prevailing levels of education and income 
of its incumbents, we are not only estimating its 
“social status" and its "economic status", we are 
also describing one of its major "causes" and one of 
its major effects. cu 


On the basis of this assumption, various indices have 
been developed that purport to rank socio-economic status 
in industrial societies. A further assumption which has 
been considerably borne out statistically, is that there is 


a tendency for these industrial societies to produce 


Similar orderings in the social standings of occupations,... 


Emphasizing a key role for both education and occupa- 
tion in the conceptualization of social status, a vast body 
of research has presented a consistent theme, i. e., that 
there is a "maldistribution" of social mobility within the 
stratification system of both the United States and Canada. 
This differential distribution is invariably in favour of 
the higher social classes and is evidenced by the consider- 
ably higher rate of upward intergenerational mobility among 


members of these strata as compared to the lower classes. 


Social Class and Mobility Orientation 


The "mobility orientation" variable has provided a 
focus for considerable research into social mobility within 


the social-class structure of industrial societies. Such 
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an approach does not totally disregard or deny that "mobi- 
lity resources" and "mobility skills" also have a great 
bearing on the subject. It does however, give primacy to 
values that can either inhibit or give impetus to upward 
mobility. The argument given by the proponents of this 
view is that even those studies dealing with the effects of 


2 


material deprivation, often acknowledge the significant 


role of values in regard to mobility.¢? 


As 0. Banks indic- 
ates in her discussion of this issue: 

.. . Studies of social class differences in beliefs 

and values can be shown to have considerable rele- 

vance for the explanation of class differences in 

educational performance. These differences centre 
upon the emphasis each social class characteristically 
places upon achievement.2 
Hence, in a social setting that involves education as an 
important means of status attainment, differences in value 
toward educational success may play an important role in 
social mobility. 

Therefore, it is the mobility orientation variable 
that is a major concern of this thesis. In industrial 
societies, the analysis of social mobility focusing on this 
variable, has taken a dual form, the outcome being two 
perspectives from which this phenomenon can be viewed. 

One approach sees mobility orientation as following 
class lines; the middle class is seen as the strivers while 
the lower class is considered to be content to continue 


occupying the lower status positions in the society. Re- 


gardless of the extent to which the latter social classes 
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have access to mobility resources and skills, their orienta- 


Zo ae 


tion precludes them from extensive upward mobility. 
contrast, members of the middle class subscribe to an 
Orientation which allows for, in fact, virtually demands, 
the exploitation of skills and resources for the purpose of 
upward mobility. 

The other interpretation of mobility orientation sees 
this variable as being rather similarly distributed through- 


ee Taking this perspective, 


out the stratification system. 
the analysis of social mobility assumes that irrespective 
of an individual's position within the stratification hier- 
archy, his orientation is basically toward goals that are 
shared by the majority of the system's members. Empirically 
discernible class differences in the rate of upward mobility 
and the maldistribution of social status are attributed to 
disparate distributions of the skills and resources that 
facilitate mobility. Again, it is the upper and middle 
classes who benefit from these distributions, and although 
their levels of aspiration are not significantly higher than 
those of the lower classes, the latter encounter consider- 
ably formidable obstacles obstructing educational and occu- 
pational success. O. Banks summarizes this hypothesis in 
the following manner: 

Several studies in recent years have found that there 

is little difference between the social classes in 

the importance they attach to ‘getting ahead, and 

that if anything, it is the working class to whom 


occupational success is the most important. They are 
also, however, much more likely to see the path to 
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occupational success closed to them... because they 
perceive... obstacles in the way of its achievement. 27 


Value Orientation and Social Class 

In the study of social class and its relationship to 
educational and occupational aspirations, much has been 
written about human value orientation. Numerous studies 
carried out in both the United States and Great Britain 
show strong indications that a student's values will often 
greatly affect his educational and occupational aspirations. 28 
In most of this research, a relationship has been shown to 
exist between value orientation and socio-economic back- 
ground. The inference is therefore made that the latter is 
related to the individual's perception of that which is of 
value in his life. Implicit in this, is the assumption 
that people aim their actions or behaviors toward the goals 
they set, i. e., their “aspirations." It is hypothesized 
that values influence the location of the priority position 
that educational and occupational achievement holds in one's 
value hierarchy. The phenomenon of social stratification 
is found to be a factor that contributes significantly to 
the development of values favouring high levels of educa- 


tional and occupational aspiration. 


Review of the Literature 
Sewell, Haller and Straus, using a sample of over four 


thousand Wisconsin non-farm high school seniors, found that 
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. . . values specific to different status positions are im- 
portant influences on levels of educational and occupational 


29 Furthermore, this influence was found to 


aspiration. 
continue even when intelligence and sex were controlled. 
This led the researchers to conclude that the relationship 
between educational and occupational aspirations and socio- 
economic status is considerably independent of a common 
relationship of these variables to intelligence. 30 
James Davie attempted an explanation for the relation- 
ship between social class and value orientations by posit- 
ing the hypothesis that individuals belonging to different 
social classes possess different "...configuration[s] of 
beliefs, values and attitudes pertaining to the purpose and 


n s study of New Haven adoles- 


value of education. 
cents he reports that families from all social classes per- 
ceived an "economic benefit" accruing from education, but 
even more significant, these class-differentiated families 
"...differed not only with respect to the particular ends 
which they considered to be realistic ones... but also with 
respect to the particular amounts and types of education 
which were seen as necessary means to achieve those ends. 3? 
In the same study it was found that in addition to 
the value of education defined in economic terms, the 
upper and middle classes emphasized a "psychic benefit of 


33 This particular perceived benefit was not 


education. 
typically associated with the lower classes. Joseph Kahl 


in his classic study of "common-man boys," supports this 
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claim. He reports that all of the twenty-four subjects 
in his sample viewed school solely as a stepping-stone to 
a job; they had little if any regard for the intrinsic value 
of education. 3“ 
The claim that lower class youth value success in 
school from an instrumental point of view, is supported 
by Elizabeth Douvan, her thesis being that motivation to 
succeed varies with social class, and that success is re- 
lated to different kinds of reward, the kind depending on 
the social class membership of the individual. Thus she 
proposes that 9 class youth respond to both material 
and symbolic rewards, whereas motivation to succeed among 
lower class youth is most often directed toward material 
rewards ones 85 
The Plowden Report offers further substantiation for 
the claim that upper classes perceive the value of education 


36 this 


differently from their lower class counterparts. 
British study of the effect of poverty on lower class acade- 
mic achievement reached the conclusion that variation in 
parental attitudes toward education and the imparting of 
these values to their offspring does more to explain the 
variation in the children's school achievement than does the 
material circumstances of the family. 

John Porter in his examination of the Canadian strati- 
fication system, also emphasizes the importance of parental 


attitudes and values toward education. He proposes that 


parental outlook in this regard is a significant determinant 
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of the offspring's values in regard to education. His con- 
tention is that lower class parents often fail to appreci- 
ate the value of education and consequently do not encourage 
their children to do 80. N 
Hyman's use of American data points out the extent to 
which lower class values in effect reduce "...the very 
voluntary actions which would ameliorate their low posi- 


tion. "38 


His data indicates that the lower classes strive 
Significantly less for traditional success goals, noting 
specifically their lower aspirations with respect to 
educational goals: 91 percent of the "prosperous" adults 
compared to 68 percent of those adults rated as "poor," 


39 Sim ighani iis OF 


desired their children to attend college. 
the "prosperous" males aged 14 to 20 years, 74 percent con- 
sidered a college education necessary for success in con- 


40 In general, 


trast to a mere 42 percent of "poor" males. 
Hyman found that lower class parents placed less value on 
formal education, either in terms of high school completion 
or the pursuit of higher education. In addition, they were 
less likely to be ambitious both for themselves and their 
children. It was observed that even when intelligence was 
controlled, children of the lower classes tended to indicate 
lower aspirations than their middle class counterparts. | 
Contrary to the evidence that indicates social class 
differences in values and aspirations conducive to educa- 


tional achievement, numerous studies offer another explana- 


tion. Richard Stephenson suggests that educational and 
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occupational aspirations are not greatly affected by social 
class. In fact, he posits the presence in America, of a 
general cross-class system of values emphasizing high goal 


orientation in education. 42 


His hypothesis is supported by 
Coombs and Davies who found in their research, an approxi- 
mately equal percentage of students from blue collar families 
(53.5 percent) as from white collar families (58.0 percent) 
expressing aspirations for success in college. 4“ 
Both of these studies allegedly lend support to the 


44 a society comprised of indivi- 


theory of a "mass society; 
duals possessing relatively homogeneous values regardless 
of their sub-cultural referents. Visible or measurable 
differences between the aspiration levels of the various 
social classes are not due to essentially different values, 
but rather to factors that result in a psychological adjust- 
ment to limited opportunities as they are perceived by the 
lower classes. 
To explain this psychological mechanism of adjustment, 
H. Rodman has introduced a concept which he terms "value 
stretch," and he proposes that a consideration of this can 
explain some of the conflicting evidence regarding social 
class and values: 
By the value stretch I mean that the lower class per- 
son, without abandoning the general values of the 
society, develops an alternative set of values. 
Without abandoning the values placed upon success, 
such as high income and high educational and occupa- 
tional attainment, he stretches the values so that 


lesser degrees of success also become desirable.... 
The result is that the members of the lower class, in 
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many areas, have a wider range of values than others 
within the society... r ies a stretched value 
system with a low degree of commitment to all the 
values within the range, including the dominant, 
middle class Wa ue 

Through the use of this mechanism, the lower classes need 

not face continual frustration by their failure to attain 

the more "prized" values of their society, values often 

not realizable in light of these people's deprived social 

circumstances. 

In a sense, H. Hyman supports the value stretch con- 
cept by positing among the lower classes, an awareness of 
a lack of opportunity required to attain the successes 
associated with educational achievement. Apparently, it 
is this awareness that leads to a subsequent lessening of 
emphasis on goals that are instrumental for success. 46 
Hyman does not argue specifically that the lower classes 
have entirely rejected the values associated with success; 7 
they have only placed less value on success. As he states, 
u. . . the lower class individual doesn't want as much success 
[and] knows he couldn't get it even if he wanted to. 48 
It is this realization that results in an adjustment to the 
limited opportunities which they perceive. By doing so, 
as A.B. Hollingshead so aptly sait it, the lower classes 
have J. limited their horizons to the class horizon, and 
in the process they have unconsciously placed themselves 
in such a position that they will occupy the same levels 


as their parents. 49 
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Value Contradiction and Value Discrepancy 


The existing literature regarding the linkage between 
social class and values indicates the lack of consensus 
over the extent to which social classes embrace either 
Similar or diverse values. Of particular concern is the 
unanswered question of whether or not all classes adhere 
to values directing behavior toward high levels of educa- 
tional and occupational status. 

A considerably extensive body of research indicates 
that the social classes of Western industrialized societies 
do share similar value orientations, but to varying degrees 
of intensity, the latter being a function of the existing 
feasibility for translating these values into goals toward 
which human behavior may be directed. On the other hand, 
other research and theory supports the view that these 
social classes possess different values and that this differ- 
entiation has as an outcome, the establishment of different 
goals and hence dissimilar goal-oriented behavior. This 
latter viewpoint will often see the lower classes as adher- 
ing to values considerably different, if not polemic to, 
those of the middle classes, and therefore these social 
classes tend to hold different life goals. These goal 
differences are often specifically in terms of education 
and vocation. 

This issue can be further conceptualized by the appli- 
cation of two mutually-exclusive hypotheses - the "culture- 


variation hypothesis" and the “subculture hypothesis. 0 
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It is in theory only that these hypotheses are mutually- 
exclusive since in reality, they can overlap or combine. 

The subculture approach can be summarized in the 
following manner: 

The subculture approach assumes that each class is 

to some degree a self-contained universe, developing 

a distinctive set of values which guides its member's 

way of life. While these class subcultures are con- 

Strained by the necessity to maintain working rela- 

tions with other classes within a national framework, 

the subcultures of different classes are in important 
respects mutually-contradictory. Objects which are 
positively valued in one class subculture may be 
negatively valued in another. 

This approach, then, conceives of a society as being 
comprised of various "subcultures," the latter often dis- 
tinguished from one another by elements of differentiation 
attributable to social stratification. At any given time, 
a culture reflects as its basic values, those of one of the 
subcultures, namely, the values of what the Marxist might 
term the "dominant class." Within this composite of sub- 
cultures or classes, any values that appear to crosscut 
class lines do so by virtue of their proliferation through 
the vitality and strategically superior position of the 
class from which they originate, i.e., the dominant class 
which can impose its values on the other classes. 

Power therefore, is the basis for the existence of 
what may appear to be values commonly shared among a 
society's groups, classes or subcultures. Because of an 


imbalance of power, (the dominant group possessing the 


greatest power) certain groups can impose their values on 
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the others. 

However, although out of a necessity, the subordinate 
groups must accomodate to these values, they do so only in 
token fashion. The values that they really embrace and 
that affect goal-oriented behavior, are not necessarily 
those of the dominant subculture, but rather are derived 
from and are deeply anchored to the life-situation as it 
is defined by each particular subculture. 

Regarded as subcultures, the dominated groups adhere 
to a different system of values than that of the dominant 
group which imposes its set on them. Although the latter 
set of values is given a seemingly apparent priority, there 
is really a different set of values motivating the actions 
and behaviors of each subculture. 

Consequently, when examining the values of any given 
culture, one must look beyond those values which 8 ex- 
pounded and supported by the dominant subculture. It is 
necessary to identify those values that are actually orga- 
nizers of behavior for a class or subculture. In taking 
the subculture perspective in regard to class-differentiated 
values then, the key concept in this study of societal] value 
orientations is "subculture" rather than "culture." Most 
significantly, differences in the values held among these 
subcultures are dissimilarities in kind rather than merely 
in degree. 

Contrasting the subculture approach is the "“culture- 


variation" perspective, which assumes the presence of a 
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basic, cross-class system of values. Class differences in 
this pattern are conceived of as variations within a scheme 
of values that is shared over a society-wide dimension. 

All groups within a given culture or society share or adhere 
to the same values, although among classes, there are dis- 
crepant degrees to which behavior is oriented to goals 
derived from these values. 

The discrepancy arises from the particular life situa- 
tions of each class; life situations that although arise 
within the general societal context, are at the same time 
significantly dissimilar, thus affecting the values of the 
classes. This effect can be so profound that value-oriented 
behavior may differ greatly between classes, in spite of 
their members' adherence to the same basic values. As Turner 
would explain it, "...the observed differences in values 
between classes arise because the characteristic life situa- 
tion in each class makes any given value relatively attain- 
able or unattainable, or relatively comprehensible or 
incomprehensible. “s? 

In effect, the culture variation approach to the exam- 
ination of values considers all classes as sharing the same 
values, but because of certain life circumstances, these 
groups may hold a value with varying degrees of saliency. 
The degree of this saliency is relative to the extent to 
which the life situation of a group inhibits or facilitates 
the realization of goals derived from the shared values. 


The culture-variation hypothesis recognizes a distinc- 
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tion between "values" and "goals." Any given individual 

may value many things, but not all of his values are neces- 
sarily translated into goals. This is made clear for example, 
in the case where a person values "heroism" yet will not 

risk his own life in order to save that of another person. 

"Value" then, is conceived of in a much broader sense 
than "goal;" it is more inclusive, yet not void of relevance 
to particular situations. The basic assumption entails a 
"functionality of values," or a relationship of rationality 
between values and behavior. In any situation, the indivi- 
dual may or may not sense his circumstances to be such that 
a value can be translated into an attainable goal, and thus 
whether or not this translation will take place. 

As seen by Turner, the culture-variation perspective 
and its inherent distinction between value and goal, pro- 
vides the following implications for the study of values: 

Applied to class values, such a distinction points 

our search in the direction of class differences in 

the translation of society-wide values into goals 

rather than in the direction of contradictory values. 

Classes differ, then, not so much in generating dis- 

tinctive value systems, but more in the relative 

emphasis and the embodiment of their society's values 

Which derive from their distinctive life situations. 53 

Various classes find differing degrees of ease with 
which the attainment of society's values can be realized. 
The relative emphasis placed on a given value by any class 
is greatly determined not only by aspirational factors in 


the psychological makeup of the class members, but also by 


u. . . the experience of success and failure in pursuing a given 
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value, in pursuing related values, or in the observed experi- 
ences of one's immediate associates. “ 

For example: stealing may be a society-wide negative 
value, but due to pick factors as the economic circumstances 
of the lower classes, it is more difficult (at least it is 
perceived by them to be so) to satisfy wants or needs with- 
out stealing than it is for middle class counterparts. 
Hence, the former may regard the negative value of stealing 
as less "severe." In effect, there is a "Scaling-down" of 
the degree to which the value is negative. However, this 
does not mean that there will actually be a redefinition 
of the "value" of stealing and by this redefinition, an 
adoption of a positive value for this behavior. It may 
still remain negatively valued, but to a lesser degree so 
that its practice will not result in overbearing dissonance. 

In addition to scaling-down the negative nature of 
a value such as stealing, a social class may also do the 
same to other values, i.e., those that are perceived to be 
unrealizable as goals. These values may be allocated a 
much less-salient position in the value system of the class. 
Behavior may then be directed to perhaps less valued but 
more attainable goals. 

In contrast to the subculture hypothesis that assumes 
contradictions between the value systems of societal groups, 
the culture-variation hypothesis posits a society-wide shar- 
ing of a value system. Any apparent differences in values 


among the classes or groups of a society are mere "“discrepan- 
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cies" rather than "contradictions," according to the latter 


aye) 


perspective. Taking this approach, then, the key concept 


for the study of values is culture“ rather than "subcul- 


ture, and the observed differences in values among the 
classes is a difference merely in degree rather than in 


kind. 


Aspirations and Expectations 


In arguing that there are no significant differences 
in social class values, R. Stephenson does not deny the 
overwhelming evidence which indicates class differences in 
the rate of high educational and occupational goal achieve- 
ment. However, he attributes this variance to factors other 
than values, claiming that the differences reflect what he 


156 In referring to occupa- 


calls class-based “expectations. 
tional choice, he makes a differentiation between "aspira- 
tions" and "expectations." He contends that whenever 
research is soliciting an individual's occupational choice 
(or for that matter, an educational one), it must be clear 
as to whether the respondent's choice represents an "“aspira- 
tion" or an “expectation." In other words, the researcher 
must know "...whether the individual is stating a plan based 
upon a realistic appraisal of his life chances or a more 
generally-held aspiration for life goals in the stratifica- 
tion system. 7 


It is proposed therefore, that an inventory must take 


into consideration the kind of choice being made by the res- 
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pondent. In surveying educational and occupational choices, 
the researcher must clearly distinguish between “aspiration" 
and "expectation" if an insight into values is to be gained. 
The key to this argument is a recognition of the re- 
lative accessibility to goals in a society, namely, that 
there is social class disparity in terms of opportunity for 
goal attainment. 58 According to this hypothesis, it is 
this disparity that explains the social class variation in 
respect to high educational and occupational goal striving. 
F. Caro and T. Pihlblad elaborate on the difference 
between "aspiration" and "expectation," and in the course 
of this exposition, offer their interpretation of the 
genesis of each: 
An occupational preference or aspiration (the occupa- 
tion a person would like to have) may be taken to 
represent a pure occupational value - uncontaminated 
by perceived limitations or accessibility. An occu- 
pational expectation (the occupation a person thinks 
he actually will have) may be interpreted as a reality 
-based compromise with an aspiration.9 
In operationalizing these concepts, the researchers 
first asked male high school seniors in a United States 
metropolitan area, to designate the occupation that each 
would "like to have" at age twenty-five or thirty. These 
boys were then requested to indicate the occupation they 
thought they “actually would have" by that same age. Res- 
ponses to both items were categorized using an adaptation 


of the North Hatt Scale, 60 


a scale of occupational prestige. 
The first-question-response was considered as an 


indicator of “occupational aspirations." Responses to the 
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second question were interpreted as being indicative of 
"occupational expectations." Any observable discrepancy 
between the aspiration level and that of expectations was 
interpreted to be "...a reflection of a person's perception 
of access limitations. . .. 6! 
Results from this investigation indicate that "...those 
from the upper social strata tended to aspire to higher 
level occupations than those from lower social class levels, 
and... expectations tended to run somewhat below aspira- 


be This finding is consistent with Stephenson's 


Crons.. 
research some years previously. He reports that according 
to his similarly-structured study, "...while there is a 
relatively consistent pattern of high occupational aspira- 
tions among [lower class youth], their plans [expectations ] 
tend to conform to their position in the stratification 
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system. His conclusion was that the student's socio- 


economic position affects both aspirations and expectations 


50 but that aspirations 


in the area of occupational choice, 
were high for all classes. 
Aspirations and expectations allegedly serve as indica- 
tors of whether or not social class differences in educa- 
tional and occupational orientations result from disparate 
value orientation and/or from perceived limitations on the 


65 In both the study by 


accessibility of "pure" goals. 
Stephenson and that of Caro and Pihlblad, findings are more 
strongly in favour of the latter explanation. 


In a later article R. Rehberg reinterprets Stephenson's 
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data and discovers a contradictory finding. By collapsing 
several of the variable categories, Rehberg recomputed the 
original data and found that the proportion of adolescents 
who express high occupational aspirations varies positively 


with social class. °° 


On the basis of this finding, he 
argues in support of the thesis that "...not only... mobility 
resources are differentially distributed in the stratifica- 
tion system but the success theme and its concomitant values 
are differentially distributed as wel]. 67 
Although evidence from these studies is inconclusive in 
regard to social class and levels of occupational aspiration, 
there is consistent indication that in comparison to their 
higher social class counterparts, a considerable proportion 
of lower class students do not anticipate the attainment 
of their ideally-held occupational goals (i.e., their 
occupational aspirations). As Caro and Pihlblad see it, 
this “aspiration-expectation gap" which is widest among 
She lower classes is a further indication “. . that differ- 
entiated perception of the accessibility of various occupa- 
tions contributes to social class differences in the occupa- 
tional orientations of male high school students. 68 
It is argued then, that "aspiration" and "expectation" 
are not conceptually the same thing indeed, although both 
have a bearing on the individual's educational and occupa- 
tional goals. In this sense, the two are interrelated and 
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according to "Balance Theory, are not necessarily gapped; 


on the contrary, they may be in equilibrium: 
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Serious commitment to an occupational goal which is 

perceived to be unattainable may be a source of con- 

siderable frustration. Balance theory suggests that 

an attempt would be made to reduce the disquieting 

discrepancy. A adolescent considering his occupational 

future could reduce the imbalance between what he 

wants and what he thinks he can get by scaling down 

his aspirations. This process of balancing preferences 

and anticipations can be cultural as well as indivi- 

dual. 70 

As Caro and Pihlblad suggest, this mechanism may serve 
to explain the lower class child's tendency to display rather 
modest goal preferences in comparison to youth from higher 
social strata. Such modesty. can reflect cultural factors, 
often one of which is parental discouragement from the foster- 
ing of educational and occupational objectives perceived by 
the parent and other social class incumbents to be unattain- 
able. There is then, in this perspective, a "deflation" of 
aspirations in order to meet what are considered to be "more 


Meals tic. expectations.) 


Summary 


From the review of literature and the theoretical per- 
spectives discussed in this chapter, it is evident that the 
question of whether or not social classes in industrial 
societies are differentiated by diverse or conflicting values 
is an unresolved issue. A considerable body of research 
finds support for the presence of dissimilar values among 
the higher social strata and their lower class counterparts. 
On the other hand, substantial claims have been made disputing 


this "value contradiction" conception of social class and 
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values. Proponents of the latter viewpoint argue that 
society is characterized by a common system of values and 
that at most, social classes reflect "discrepancies" rather 
than contradictions in regard to the endorsement of these 
values. 

This value discrepancy is purported to be the result 
of an unequal allocation of mobility resources, usually in 
favour of the higher social classes. Consequently, the 
lower strata are forced to adjust to their disadvantageous 
station in the status hierarchy. In effect, they are com- 
pelled by the realities of their social circumstances, to 
Scale-down their commitment to the generally-held values of 
society,and in effect "stretch" their value system is that 
they can be satisfied with less-desirable but more-realizable 
goals. Such a compromise, it is suggested as a reflection of 
the scaling-down of aspirations, i.e., ideally-based goals. 
This psychological mechanism is manifested by an individual's 
expectations, i. e., reality-based goals, whenever there is 
an "aspiration-expectation gap." 

Since in modern industrial society, educational and 
occupational achievement are the prime modes of upward social 
mobility, the study of aspirations and expectations has 
usually been focused on these two important variables. 
Therefore, the relationship between social class and social 
mobility in an industrial society is often examined in terms 
of values, aspirations and expectations regarding education 


and occupation. 
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CHAPTER ULI 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OF THE ACHIEVEMENT 
VALUE ORIENTATION TEST 


The theoretical framework providing a basis for the 
instrument of this particular study is derived from two 
rather distinct yet interrelated sources. Although this 
study follows from the work of Bernard Rosen in the area 
of achievement, specifically those elements which comprise 
the "achievement syndrome," | it is from the value theory 
of Clyde and Florence Kluckhohn and Fred Strodtbeck that 
Rosen finds much of the source for his ideas. It is reason- 
able therefore, to discuss the concepts underlying the per- 
tinent theoretical content advanced by these theorists, 
in order to fully comprehend Rosen's perspective and hence 
that taken by the present research. 

The essential part of Rosen's work is based on the con- 
ceptualization of "value orientation" advanced by Florence 
Kluckhohn and Fred Strodtbeck.¢ In turn, their ideas 
largely stem from Clyde Kluckhohn's theory of values, a 
conceptualization which he fashioned as a contribution to a 
theory of social action. 3 

Ror G. «KMuickhonhn g rth e-econicep tyyviad ue, “paycimplti ese aicode 
or standard which has some persistence through time, or,... 
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which organizes a system of action." Furthermore, it can 


be both an individual and a group conception, either explicit 
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or implicit, "...of the desirable which influences the se- 
lection from available modes, means, and ends of action. 
Taking this perspective, "value" is a logical construct 
and hence not directly observable, much in a similar manner 
as "culture" or "social structure" lacks direct perceptibi- 
lity. Although "value" is based on what is said and done 
by individuals, the term cannot but represent abstractions 
and inferences from sense data.° 
"Value" then, is abstracted from verbal and nonverbal 
behavior. In the course of this abstraction, "...the ob- 
server imputes to the actor or actors ideas held in an 
implicit sense..." noting certain patterns of behavior.’ 
He then attempts explaining these regularities by subsuming 
under the term "value" what he considers to be the important 
aspects of these processes. 
In effect, C. Kluckhohn sees values as being ideas 
which formulate particular action commitments. In doing 
so, he assigns the concept to an "action framework" or pro- 
cess. Within this framework, value assumes a directive 
function: 
To speak of values is simply to say that behavior is 
neither random nor solely instinctual or reflexive. 
Values determine trends toward consistency in behavior, 
whether on the individual or group level. Without a 
hierarchy of values life becomes a sequence of reactions 
to stimuli that are related only in physical or bio- 
logical terms. 
Another significant feature of C. Kluckhohn's concept 


of value is his recognition of an idiosyncratic property of 
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values. He claims that although for the most part, values 
are products of culture; i. e., group-based, a value that 

is characteristic of a group is also interpreted privately 
by each individual member. Hence it is given a unique mean- 
ing by each individual as he organizes and generalizes his 
perception of the environment, in doing so, imposing these 


9 This individualiza- 


meanings on the external surroundings. 
tion may be so extensive that a particular value can become 
distinctive of an individual, or in other words, of an 

idiosyncratic type. 0 

Seen in another way, each individual and group attempts 
to formulate what may be called a "philosophy of life" which 
serves to provide a sense of coherence or unity in the en- 
vironment. Within each group, the individual colors his 
perception of this philosophy and in doing so, creates an 
idiosyncratic cognitive and affective orientation. 

It is important to note however, that regardless of 
this individualistic perception of values, there are "“under- 
lying principles," “existential assumptions" and what C. 
Kluckhohn calls "fundamental values," the specific formula- 


11 In other words, the 


tion of which is a cultural product. 
individuals derive their cognitive-affective perspectives, 
or what can be termed "mental-feeling outlook" from "...the 
life-ways which constitute the designs for living of their 
community or tribe or region or socioeconomic class or 
nation or civilization." !4 


From this assumption, C. Kluckhohn suggests the possi- 
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bility of constructing a given group's views in regard to 
relations between man and his physical environment, i. e., 
the universe, and between man and his social environment, 
1. e., other men. As C. Kluckhohn states: 
These views will represent the group's own definition 
of the ultimate meaning of human life (including its 
rationalization of frustration, disappointment, and 
calamity). Such a "definition of the life situation" 
for the group contains more than normative and aesthe- 
tic propositions; it contains also existential pro- 
positions about the nature of ‘what is. 13 
Accordingly, when one has arrived at a "...statement 
of a given group's definition of the meaning of life, a 
statement comprising both existential and normative postu- 
lates...," then "...the general value orientation of the 
group concerned..." has been identified.“ 
More specifically, C. Kluckhohn has defined value 
orientation in the following way: 
. . . a value orientation may be defined as a generalized 
and organized conception, influencing behavior, of 
nature, of man's place in it, of man's relation to 
man, and of the desirable and nondesirable as they 
may relate to man-environment and interhuman relations. 5 
As is the case with values, these "value orientations" 
may be embraced by either groups or by individuals, and also 
like values, vary in the extent to which they are implicitly 
or explicitly held. Taken from this approach, "...value 
orientation is equally applicable to individuals and to 
groups. 15 and serves as a distinctive aspect of the action 
complex since the distinctive character and selective trends 
of either a group or an individual are connected fundamentally 


to its value orientation system. 
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The Value Orientation System of F. Kluckhohn and F. Strodtbeck 


Florence Kluckhohn and her associate Fred Strodtbeck 
have followed C. Kluckhohn's lead, extending the concept 
of value orientation and its function in the human action 
framework. The latter recognize the cognitive and affective 
elements in the value concepts but in addition, emphasize 
a third aspect of human action, namely, the "directive 


t. 17 It is this element they propose, that is of 


aspec 
primary importance in formulating a complete conceptualiza- 
tion of value orientation. With the inclusion of this 
directive primacy, they define value orientations as: 
.. . complex but definitely patterned (rank ordered) 
principles, resulting from the transactional inter- 
play of three analytically distinguishable elements 
of the evaluative process - the cognitive, the affec- 
tive, and the directive elements - which give order 
and direction to the ever-flowing stream of human acts 
and thoughts as these relate to the solution of 
‘common human problems.'18 
According to this view, these principles transcend 
individual cultural differences or variations and remain as 
"cultural universals" when the conceptual core is extricated 
from the "superficial cultural trimmings." 9 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck claim that the principles are 
found in all cultures on an implicit-explicit continuum, 
varying only in their ranking patterns. Being the univer- 
salistic components of value orientations, the principles 
form a scheme useful in determining intra-cultural varia- 
tions. 20 


The systematic and ordered quality of these value 
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orientations derives from the directive element of human 
action, and serves to provide a certain continuity to the 
total system as well as to aid in the selection among poss- 
ible alternative systems. 2! 

F. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck argue then, that every 
culture and every group at any given time in its history, 
embraces a “set" of basic values which comprise a value 
orientation: 

All or almost all aspects of the social life of a 

people give expression, in varying ways and varying 

degrees to be sure, to the basic values which are 

characteristic of one culture as opposed to another. 2? 

Noteworthy is that a culture's direction toward basic values 
can alter over time. When this occurs, there is a change 

in the culture's basic values; an alteration which is of 
profound proportions. 

The significance of their conceptualization is sSumma- 
rized by F. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck in the following manner: 
(1) . there is a limited number of common human 
problems for which all peoples at all times must 

find some solution. 

(2) ...while there is a variability in solutions of 
all the problems, it is neither limitless nor 
random, but is definitely variable within a 
range of [logically] possible solutions. 

(3) ...all alternatives of all solutions are present 
in all societies at all times but are differenti- 
ally preferred.23 

In essence, F. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck conceive of 

human thought and action as receiving order and direction 


from complex, patterned principles that they call "value 


orientations." In particular, these principles serve to 
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direct the solution of universal human problems. These 
solutions, as represented by value orientations, have a 
logically limited variability, and although all of the 
possible alternatives are always present in any society or 
group, there will usually be but one "dominant" complexity, 
i.e., "a dominant profile of value orientations" at any 
given time in the history of the group.?“ 
F. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck single out five problems 
as being universal, i.e., they are faced by everyone, every- 
where, or in other words, common to all individuals and all 
groups. Due to the variability of solutions, there is a 
limited, although substantial, set of combinational alterna- 
tives, together giving rise to a certain variety. It is 
important however, that there is a clustering tendency among 
‘ane solutions. A preference for one particular solution to 
a given problem can often determine the answers to the others. 
The five universal problems can be stated in the form 
of questions. Expressed in such a manner they appear as 
follows: 


(1) What is the character of innate human nature? 
(human nature orientation) 


(2) What is the relation of man to nature? (man-nature 
orientation) 


(3) What is the temporal focus of human life? (time 
orientation) 


(4) What is the modality of human activity? (activity 
orientation) 


(5) What is the modality of man's relationship to other 
men? (relational orientation)295 
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The five problems and their solutions are outlined 
as value orientations and schematized in the following 


manner: 


The Five Value Orientations and the Range of 


Variations Postulated for Each? 


Orientation Postulated Range of Variations 

Human nature Evil Good-and-Evil Good 

Man-nature Subjugation- Harmony-with- Mastery-over- 
to-Nature Nature Nature 

Time Past Present Future 

Activity Being Being-in- Doing 

Becoming 
Relational Lineality Collaterality Individualism 
a 


This table is of close similarity to that appearing in 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, Variations in Value Orienta- 
LIONS, page 12: 


The Human Nature Orientation 

Man's nature can be perceived as innately evil, a 
mixture of good and evil, or innately good. It is these 
three logical alternatives that comprise the human nature 


value orientation. 25 


The Man-Nature Orientation 


The relation of man to nature is given a three-point 
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range: (1) man is subjugated to nature, i.e., he simply must 
accept the inevitable and can do little to alter the environ- 
ment; (2) man is in harmony with nature, i.e., one is merely 
an extension of the other and there is no conflict; rather 
there is a unity between the two; (3) and man is capable of 
mastery over nature, i.e., he is able to overcome natural 


forces and obstacles with means such as technology. 27 


The Time Orientation 

The temporal focus of human life can be given a three- 
point range: (1) the Past time orientation, i. e., an empha- 
sis on such things as ancestoral worship and family tradi- 
tion; (2) the Present time orientation, i.e., an emphasis 
on such things as immediate gratification or short-term goal- 
oriented behavior; (3) and, the Future time orientation, 
involving behavior and beliefs such as deferred gratification, 


planning, change and progress. 28 


The Activity Orientation 


The range in variation of the modality for human acti- 
vity is threefold and consists of Being, Being-in-Becoming, 
and Doing. With the Being orientation, there is a stress 
on the release and indulgence of present desires in the 
personality. The Being-in-Becoming orientation emphasizes 
a "...containment and control of desires by means of medita- 
tion and detachment... ."29 Human personality is considered 


to be developmental. The Doing orientation is concerned 
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with activity that results in accomplishments measured by 
external standards. In this case, the individual is evalu- 
ated on the basis of his capabilities and accomplishments 


and there is a primary concern for "getting things done. "29 


The Relational Orientation. 
There are three logically possible principles or orien- 
tations which relate man to other men. The Lineal subdivision 
emphasizes group goals rather than those set by the indivi- 
dual, “. . . but there is the additional factor that one of the 
most important of these group goals is continuity through 
Usually the goals are selected by the group elders 
and there is a maintenance of "ordered positional succession" 
within the group, i.e., primogeniture or kinship patterns. 
Collaterality is again an emphasis on group goals and 
group welfare, often stressing mutual aid. Rather than 
lineal, the structure in this orientation is lateral, re- 
presented by groups such as the extended household. There 
is generally a unanimity among group members in regard to 
goal decision or goal selection. 
Contrasting the other two possibilities, the Indivi- 
dualistic orientation gives primacy to individual goals 
rather than goals of the collateral or lineal group. Al- 
though the individual has a definite obligation to his group 
or society, he has the autonomy to set his own goals within 


this cooperative setting. 
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Value Orientation: Profiles and Patterns 

The whole pattern of value orientations, i.e., the 
preferred choices, may vary not only between societies but 
also, and most significant to this study, within a society. 
Variation then, can be present between sub-groups and classes 
as well as among individuals. Within each society or seg- 
ment thereof, there is a profile of value orientations 
operating somewhere along on the implicit-explicit continuum. 
It is this profile that outlines the dominant value orien- 
tations which influence the group's behavior and direct 
its actions. 

It is most important however, to emphasize that the 
dominancy of any given value orientation does not preclude 
or exclude the presence of the other logically possible 
alternatives. This is made clear by F. Kluckhohn when she 
points out that: 

. . . Societies, especially highly differentiated socie- 


ties, have at one and the same time, dominant cultural 
orientations and alternative orientations. More pre- 


cisely, societies have a discoverable dominant profile 

of cultural orientations and also discoverable substi- 

tute profiles. 

As an example of a dominant profile, Kluckhohn profiles 
contemporary American society as emphasizing the mastery- 
Over-nature orientation; the future-time orientation; an 
individualistic relational orientation, the achieving orien- 
tation; and the definition of human nature as evil but never- 


34 


theless perfectible. This does not mean however, that all 


Americans embrace this particular value profile. Nor do 
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all of them necessarily follow the behavior patterns that 
are expressive of such a profile. 

According to F. Kluckhohn, there can be a kind of 
variance that is a matter of "...choice in accord with 
alternative orientations," and that it is erroneous to con- 
Sider all variance from the dominant profile of cultural 


a> She gives to the alter- 


integration as being "deviance. 
native patterns that can be preferred by groups within a 
society, the rubric "substitute profiles," and argues that 
social scientists have tended to overlook the alternative 
profiles within a culture. It is her criticism that American 
stratification theory has overlooked this approach to vari- 
ance and consequently tends to think in static rather than 
dynamic terms: 

.. . there has been almost no attempt to evaluate the 

Specific groups being studied for their degree of 

adherence to dominant orientations, or conversely, 


their shift to values and behavior patterns expressive 
of alternative orientations. 3 


Rosen's Achievement Syndrome 

Bernard Rosen points out that there are differing rates 
of upward mobility among the social strata in an industrial 
society. He further contends that these varying rates cannot 
be fully explained in terms of the "life chances" hypothesis 
which holds that mobility is a function of the differential] 
opportunities available to various occupants of the social 
3h 


Structure. 


According to Rosen, there is a "psychocultural" dimen- 
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sion of stratification which can be viewed in terms of a 


. . . function of differences in the motives and values of 


social classes..." and it is this function that further 


explicates the differential rates of class mobility. 38 


This psychocultural dimension affects social mobility by 


. . . influencing the individual's willingness to develop and 


exploit his talent, intelligence, and opportunities. 39 


Furthermore, this development and exploitation is realized 
by the individual's adoption of the high valuation placed 


upon personal achievement and success; a valuation that is 


conducive to mobility. 40 


Such an orientation toward achievement is comprised 


of three basic components, together forming what Rosen terms 


yh 


the "achievement syndrome. He conceives of this syndrome 


in the following manner: 


The first is a psychological factor, achievement motiva- 
tion, which provides the internal impetus to excel in 
situations involving standards of excellence. The 
second and third components are cultural factors, one 
consisting of certain value orientations which imple- 


ment achievement-motivated behavior, the other of 
culturally influenced educational-vocational aspiration 
levels. All these factors may affect status achieve- 
ment; one moving the individual to excel, the others 
organizing and directing his behavior toward high 
status goals. 42 
Rosen claims that this psychocultural dimension of 
stratification aids in explaining the differential rates of 
vertical mobility among ethnic or racial groups“? and among 


da He regards the social 


social classes in the United States. 
classes as being differentially concerned with achievement, 


particularly as it is sought in terms of status gains accrued 
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from upward mobility. This differential concern for achieve- 
ment does much to account for discrepancies in interclass 
mobility rates. 

In essence, Rosen hypothesizes that the various social 
classes possess to disparate degrees, both the psychological 
or "personality" component, i.e., achievement motivation, 
and the cultural factor, namely, the particular value 
Orientation that serves to define and implement behavior 
which is achievement directed. 

By achievement motivation, Rosen meant: 


. . . an anticipation of an increase in affect aroused 
by cues in situations involving standards of excell- 
ence. The behavior of people highly motivated for 
achievement is persistent striving activity, aimed 

at attaining a high goal in some area involving com— 
petition with a standard of excellence. In relation 
to these standards of excellence, the achievement 
oriented person directs his efforts towards obtaining 
the pleasure of success and avoiding the pain of 
failure. 


Value orientations, as defined by Rosen, are: 


...meaningful and affectively charged modes of organiz- 
ing behavior, as principles that guide human conduct. 
They establish the criterion which influence the 
individual's preferences and goals; they act as 
spectacles through which the individual sees himself 
and his environment. 46 


In 1956 Rosen reported a study which attempted to mea- 
sure both achievement motivation and value orientations. “7 
With a sample of 120 New Haven white, male high school sopho- 
mores, he measured each individual's achievement motivation 


48 and determined 


by means of the Thematic Apperception Test 
their value orientations using a direct questionnaire. 


His findings in this study support the hypothesis that 
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social classes differ in the degree to which achievement 


49 


motivation is operating, and also that there exists a 


varying proportion of persons within each social class who 
are in the possession of achievement oriented values. 0 
As expected, it was the middle class members of the sample 
that tended to have the higher degree of achievement motiva- 
tion and the greater proportion of achievement oriented 
values. 

| Three years later, this study was followed by another 
investigation into the achievement syndrome, this time an 
examination of the differential rates of mobility among 
selected ethnic and racial groups in the United states. 
Again Rosen utilized similar instruments and measured achieve- 
ment motivation, value orientations, and on this occasion, 
also attempted to measure the educational and vocational 


Die 


levels of aspiration. It was his contention that in them- 


selves, achievement motivation and values do not determine 
the areas in which the efforts of the possessor are spent. 
In order for the individual to excel in the direction con- 
ducive to upward social mobility in a society such as con- 
temporary America, he must direct himself accordingly. He 
therefore argues that: 


Unless the individual aims for high vocational goals 
and prepares himself accordingly, his achievement 
motivation and values will not pull him up the social 
ladder. Increasingly, lengthy formal education, often 
including college and post-graduate study, is needed 
for movement into prestigeful and lucrative jobs. 

An educational aspiration level which precludes college 
training may Pees affect the individual's chances 
for social mobility. 5 
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Rosen's emphasis on the primacy of occupation in deter- 
mining status levels in contemporary American society has 
support from various other sources. F. Kluckhohn for one, 
states that, "...the occupational role... is the key factor 
in the American stratification system in so far as we adhere 
to our dominant profile of culture orientat ions. ““ 

The findings in Rosen's study indicate that social 
class "...remains more significantly related to achievement 
motivation than ethnicity..." and although "...both appear 
to contribute something to the variance between groups,... 


8 dati 


on the whole social class is a better predictor... 
addition, it was found that social class is significantly 
related to values conducive to achievement, again accounting 


56 


for more variance than ethnicity. This same study found 


also that social class is significantly related to educa- 


57 58 


tional aspirations and vocational aspirations. 


The Value Orientation Dimension of the Achievement Syndrome 
Rosen's work is an attempt to relate systematically, 
the school achievement of high-school boys to various value 
orientations. Since a basic tenet in his scheme is the 
notion that „ Se classes. differ in their possession 


159 Rosen 


of... implementary values necessary to achievement, 
had to somehow establish the particular values that do have 
relevance for achievement in American society. It is to 

F. Kluckhohn's scheme that he looked, selecting three of the 


five orientations as being especially pertinent to his in- 
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vestigation: the approach to the problem of man's relation- 


ship to his environment; the modality of the time dimension; 


60 


and the modal relation of man to other men. It was his 


interest to determine whether or not social classes dis- 
similarly possess these value orientations. A brief descrip- 
tion of their content as modified by Rosen, is presented in 


the following: 


(1) Activistic-passivistic orientation concerns the 
extent to 5 a society or sub-group encourages 
the individual to believe in the possibility of 
his manipulating the physical and social environ- 
ment to his advantage. In an activistic society 
the individual is encouraged to believe that it 
is both possible and necessary for him to improve 
his status, whereas a passive-orientation promotes 
the acceptance of the notion that individual 
efforts to achieve mobility are relatively futile. 6! 


(2) Present-future orientation concerns a society's 
attitude toward time and its impact upon behavior. 
A present-oriented society stresses the merit of 
living in the present with an emphasis upon 
immediate gratifications; a future-oriented society 
urges the individual to believe that planning and 
present sacrifices are worthwhile, or Monee 
obligatory, in order to insure future gains.62 


(3) Familistic-individualistic orientation concerns 
the relationship of the individual to his kin. 
One aspect of this orientation is the importance 
given to the maintenance of physical proximity 
to the family of orientation. In a familistically 
oriented society the individual is not urged, or 
perhaps not permitted, to acquire independence of 
family ties. An individualistically-oriented 
society does not expect the individual to maintain 
the kinds of affective ties which will impede 
his mobility. 63 


Rosen used a modified form of F. Strodtbeck's V scale, 
which consisted of eight items designed as indicators of 
the relevant orientations. 6“ The adopted form added six 


items to that number, but still was expected to elicit res- 
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sponses indicative of the possession or lack of, achieve- 
ment value orientations. Together, these items formed a 
value index, and a score was derived for every subject by 
giving a point for each response that was achievement 


d 65 The mean value score for each class was plotted 


oriente 
and there was shown to be a "...linear relationship between 
social position and values; the higher the class the higher 


the value score, 66 


Studies Using the Strodtbeck-Rosen Instrument 

Florence Kluckhohn's theoretical framework for value 
orientations has been used on several occasions besides the 
Rosen application, and the results indicate that this approach 


is worthwhile. 57 


The V scale was used by F. Strodtbeck to 
investigate the achievement-oriented values of a sample of 
New Haven Italian and Jewish descendents, including both 
parents and sons. 58 

From the V scale, results indicated, . . . Jews have 
values more likely to promote high achievement than Italians 
do, and there is greater agreement among family members . 69 
An important point to note about this study is that the V 
scores for the two sub-groups were not significantly differ- 
ent when socioeconomic status was held constant. 

In addition to these findings, Strodtbeck's study 
provides evidence that the following three values that were 


contained in his V scale are important for achievement in 


the United States: 
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(1) A belief that the world is orderly and amenable 
to rational mastery; that, therefore, a person 
can and should make plans which will control 
his destiny. 


(2) A willingness to leave home to make one's way 
in life. 


(3) A preference for individual rather than collective 
credit for work done. 


(4) ...the perfectability of man. Practically speak- 
ing, this would mean [a belief] that man could 
improve himself by [such things as] education and 
that no one should readily submit to fate and 
accept a lower station in life,.../0 

Upon examination of these achievement-oriented values, it 

is quite obvious that their similarity with those outlined 

by Rosen is not coincidental. Both have contributed con- 
siderably to the breaking of new ground in the study of 
talent potential, focusing primarily on two aspects; the 
requirements for "success" in the American social system, 

and the significance of values in achievement. It is Strodt- 
beck's opinion that these are two areas which are "...rele- 
vant to talent identification and worthy of further research 


7] We further suggests the possible 


along the same lines... 
effectiveness of revising the V scale by adding more and 
different items in attempts to extend the practicality of 
the instrument. “? 
Jayasuriya conducted a study in London using an extended 
version of Rosen's instrument in an attempt to relate the 
value orientations of secondary-school boys to their father's 
occupational level./3 He found differences between the 
classes in the predicted direction for not only the instru- 


ment but also for its separate elements, i.e., the three 
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value orientations. However, the social class differences 
disappeared when I.Q. and school were held constant. The 
explanation given for this is the tendency to approximate 
middle-class values by the working-class boys who attend 
grammar schools, and also a tendency for middle-class boys 
in secondary modern schools to embrace values closer to 
those of the working-class. 

B.N. Sugarman reports another study carried out in 
Britain in attempts to investigate the relationship between 


74 To conduct this 


social class and achievement values. 
research, Sugarman made the assumption that British middle 
class culture is essentially the same as that of middle class 
America, at least in terms of the five value dimensions 
that comprise the dominant value profile posited by F. 
Guckhohn. 75 Again the Rosen instrument, as it had been 
extended by Jayasuriya, was used to obtain data on the values 
of 540 fourth-form boys in four secondary schools in London. 
The results of this research support the validity of the use 
of a scale such as that derived by Rosen and Strodtbeck, in 
measuring some aspects of the value-orientations of adole- 
scent boys. 76 
In 1967 John Scanzoni published the essence of a study 
he conducted in a high school located in a northern metro- 


710 


politan area of the United States. Sampling both junior 


and senior students, he examined the relationship between 


the kinds of child-rearing practices that allegedly lead to 


t. 78 


un achievemen and occupational achievement values. The 
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latter were measured by means of a scale using items which 
stemmed from the Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck value orientations 
and from Strodtbeck's original V scale. 

For his efforts, Scanzoni found a lack of "...any 
meaningful relationship for either sex between these parti- 
cular kinds of parent-child relationships... and any of the 


179 


indices of occupational achievement values. However, 


upon investigating the relationship between social class 
and achievement values, it was found that there were ". 
significant differences between mean scores... in favor of 
middle-class boys and... girls in terms of achievement values 
.. . grades... educational aspirations... and occupational 
aspirations. 80 
The Rosen instrument has been used in Alberta to study 
the relationships between social class background and value 
Orientations conducive to achievement. In 1963 M. Strong 
used Rosen's instrument to study a non-probability sample 
of junior and senior high school students from Edmonton and 


81 With this instrument 


small surrounding towns and farms. 
she determined the achievement orientation of middle class 
and lower class members of her sample. 
The major finding of Strong's study was that“ 

social class membership is predictive of achievement orienta- 
tion at well beyond the .001 level. 82 As the class status 
level of the respondents increases, so does the likelihood 
that they will embrace a set of values that will encourage 


their personal striving for upward social mobility. It was 
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also found that there was this positive relationship between 
social class and levels of educational and occupational 
aspirations, as well as knowledge regarding the occupational 
structure of that particular society. Another important 
finding is related by Strong in the following passage: 
. . . differences in achievement value orientation and 
levels of educational and vocational aspiration 
attributable to membership in other major social 
categories, such as religious bodies, racial and 
ethnic groupings, and community of residence, whether 
city, small town, or farm, fade in importance,... 
where persons of similar social class in these cate- 
gories are compared to each other. 83 
The exceptions to these findings were two in number. 
In the case of Indian and Metis sample members, ethnicity 
made little difference in their scores on the achievement 
value orientation test and their choice of occupations. 
Both were lower, and significantly so, when compared on the 


84 The other exceptions to the prime 


basis of class standing. 
importance of social class was in the "place of residence" 
variable; upper and middle class city dwellers in the sample 
chose occupations of a significantly higher status than their 
non-city counterparts. However, they did not differ Signifi- 
cantly either in achievement value orientation or in the 


saliency of awareness about the occupational structure. 85 


Summary 
This chapter has dealt with the theoretical framework 


behind the development of the Rosen instrument designed to 


measure the individual's degree of achievement value orienta- 
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tion. According to the premises of the theoretical frame- 
work, human action is goal-oriented, and the goals are 
selected by individuals, subcultures, social classes or 
distinct cultures on the basis of values. A given person 

Or group embraces a pattern or "value profile" which facili- 
tates interpretation of the physical and social environments, 
and also the solution of problems allegedly faced by all 

men. Furthermore, it is argued that the value orientations 
embraced by any individual or group can be empirically 
identified by an observer using the appropriate instrument. 

From this value theory stems the concept of "achieve- 
ment value orientation" as posited by Bernard Rosen and 
Fred Strodtbeck. According to these theorists, the achieve- 
ment orientation, as it exists in its dominant form in the 
United States, is characterized by three value orientations - 
activism, futurism, and individualism. It is Rosen's con- 
tention that an individual who possesses these value orienta- 
tions will tend to be more achievement oriented and will 
likely express this in the occupational realm moreso than 
a person who does not embrace these values. 

Both Rosen and Strodtbeck claim that achievement value 
orientation can be measured, so they have developed similar 
instruments designed to achieve this measurement. Since 
their introduction, the instruments have been used consider- 
ably in the United States and in Britain, the results of 
which consistently reveal a positive relationship between 


social class and the achievement value scores provided by 
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the scale. In these studies, it has been shown that the 
middle class members of the sample studied, embrace the 
achievement values significantly moreso than do their lower 
class counterparts. It has been argued that on the basis 

of these documents of research, the Rosen instrument provides 
a fruitful approach to the investigation of social class 
differences in values, at least in the realm of education 


and occupation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


METHODOLOGY 


The population studied in this exploratory research 
consisted of 249 high school students completing their 
final year of a matriculation program in one of three 
Edmonton public schools. It was the objective of the sampl- 
ing procedure to secure a nonrandom sample that was rela- 
tively homogeneous in several important ways. The twelfth- 
grade level was selected on the assumption that students in 
this grade would be more likely than their lower grade 
counterparts, to indicate plans or expectations that are 
derived from realistic appraisals rather than from fantasy. 
It is argued that these students are as R. Turner suggests, 
culminating a period of involvement in the adolescent peer 
group and preparing to enter the adult world of work and 
differential status. At this major transitional point, the 
high school senior is therefore "...confronted by choices 
whose consequences are real, lasting and relatively in- 
escapable. ? 

The purposiveness of the sample is furthered by the 
researcher's decision to include only those students who 
were in the academic stream and whose cumulative records 
indicated a measured intelligence score above the mean for 


the Canadian version of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 


Test. Through this selective non-probability sampling proce- 
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dure, the effect of streaming on aspirations and expectations 
has been eliminated. Furthermore, the exclusion of students 
whose measured intelligence is comparatively low should 
lessen the extent to which this variable has an important 
effect on the aspirations of school youth. 3 

Again through purposive selection the composite high 
schools were chosen, and from these urban schools, the sample 
was drawn. The main criterion for the choice of schools was 
that together they consisted of students from a wide range 
of socio-economic background. Sampling was also restricted 
to public schools only, an attempt to reduce the possible 
effects of religion by excluding Roman Catholic students.“ 
As for the bi-sexual nature of the sample, the proportion of 
both sexes is relatively equal - 131 males and 118 females. 

The scope of this study does not allow for an exhaus- 
tive examination of all variables purported to affect 
aspirations and values. It was intended therefore, that 
by taking calculated steps in sampling, the relationships 
among the variables that are examined in this study, will be 
much less "contaminated" by other factors. 

It is recognized however, that a purposive sample has 
characteristics that can be seen as shortcomings. One dis- 
advantage of the sample used in this study is that it 
excludes a significant proportion of grade twelve students, 
namely, those who are not enrolled in the academic stream. 
The sifting and sorting process has run the better part of 


its course by the twelfth-grade. Many students have fallen 
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TABLE 1 
EDMONTON SCHOOLS FROM WHICH SAMPLE 
WAS TAKEN® 
Number of 
School Students 
1. Ross Sheppard Composite High School 103 
2. Jasper Place Composite High School 44 
3. Harry Ainlay Composite High School 102 
Total 249 


It was the intent of the researcher to gather the data as 
close to the end of the school term as possible. However, 
because of this strategy, difficulty was encountered in 
obtaining an equal proportion of students from each school. 
The argument given to the researcher was that the time of 
year did not allow for any teaching sessions to be set 
aside for this research. 


by the wayside, either because they were unable personally 
to meet the intellectual requirements of school, or they 
yielded to their disenchantment with school and hence with- 
drew. Since a student is legally free to leave Alberta 
schools at age sixteen, by the twelfth-grade,a substantial 
proportion of young people have dropped out prior to this 
grade level. Consequently, it is argued that the grade 
twelve students, particularly those enrolled in the academic 
stream, form a rather homogeneous group; they have all dis- 
played the necessary persistence and ability to achieve 


academically. 
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Because of this homogeneity, a sample consisting of 
grade twelve matriculants only, does not allow for the 
inclusion of the considerably large and diverse group of 
non-matriculants and dropouts. It is recognized therefore, 
that the absence of representation from the latter group 
imposes significant limitations on the extent to which find- 
ings can be legitimately generalizable to the larger popu- 
lation of students. 

The question therefore is one of evaluating the ellie 
tive merits of various samples, particularly the advantages 
and disadvantages of homogeneity as compared to heterogeneity. 
As previously argued, in the case of an examination of 
educational aspirations, expectations, and achievement values, 
the interaction among and the associations between numerous 
variables makes the study of a random heterogeneous sample 
very unwieldly. It can contribute very little to research 
in this important area since it allows for too many unknowns 
to interact and affect the phenomena under study. The most 
fruitful approach to such studies, seems to be one that can 
hopefully reduce the number of extraneous variables at work 
in order that something much more concrete and definite can 
be reported. It is toward this end that this exploration 
is aimed. What may be lost in generalizability, is hopefully 
gained in a more rigorous examination of more manageable 


data. 
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Data Collection Procedure 

During the Winter and Spring of 1970-71, a two-part 
questionnaire was prepared by the researcher. Part I was 
designed to secure some insight into the achievement value 
orientations of the sample members, and consisted of a scale 
patterned after the Strodtbeck-Rosen value instrument dis- 
cussed in the last chapter. The second part of the question- 
naire included questions relating to the social class back- 
ground of the respondent, and his “educational-vocational 


5 as well as other selected 


aspirations and expectations, 
background information, an analysis of which is beyond the 
scope of this thesis. 

Shortly prior to administering it to the study sample, 
the questionnaire was pretested on two different groups of 
students: the first group a class of University of Alberta 
students enrolled in an introductory course in Educational 
Foundations, and the second group being made up of eleventh- 
grade students attending Jasper Place Composite High School. 
Although the pilot sample differed considerably from the 
final sample (it was not possible to obtain any grade twelve 
students for the pretest), a discussion and consideration 
of the criticisms made by the former sample in regard to the 
questionnaire, provided the researcher with valuable sugges- 
tions for necessary revisions. Consequently, both parts 
of the questionnaire underwent revision and the final copy 
was then administered to a group of 300 students in the pre- 


selected schools. A number of the respondents in this sample 
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did not meet the criteria purposively decided upon, e.g., 
some students were in a non-academic stream, a number of 
them had intelligence scores below the mean, a considerable 
number did not have a recorded Haven idigenice quotient in 
their records, and some failed to een complete 
the questionnaire. Consequently, the final sample of 249 
males and females resulted. 

For the most part, the questionnaire was administered 
by the researcher. However, in the case of one school, he 
was obliged to accept the assistance of the teachers whose 
classes were participating in the study. Consequently, it 
is recognized that this inconsistent administration of the 
questionnaire may have some effect on the outcome of the 
study, the extent to which is indeterminable. It cannot 
be certain, for example, that the supervising teachers did 
not either directly or indirectly influence their e 
disposition toward the questionnaire. Although one must 
acknowledge this problem, it is hoped that these effects 
were minimized by the self-explanatory nature of the ques- 
tionnaire? as well as by the specific and clear instructions 


given to the three participating teachers. 


The Data Collected 

As previously stated, a number of background items were 
included in Part II of the questionnaire. This essentially 
"mundane" or census-type data was located in the latter part 


so that the respondent would deal with the value orientation 
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scale first, and hence not feel fatigue or disinterested 


if On the average, completion of the 


when responding to it. 
entire questionnaire was easily handled within thirty to 


forty minutes. 


Operationalizing the Variables 


(1) Socio-Economic Status 

The scale that was employed to measure each respondent's 
social class position is the Blishen Socio-Economic Index 
tor Occupations® and class allocation was based on the 
occupation of the main wage-earner of the family, usually 
the father. From data based on the 1961 Canadian census, 
this scale ranks 320 occupations, grouping them into six 
indices or classes on the basis of combined standard scores 
for years of formal education and for income. For this study, 
the father's occupation which was indicated by the student, 
was given a number according to Blishen's scale. By collaps- 
ing the six occupational categories into three groups, an 
ordinal scale resulted. The occupations given the two 
highest tens digits were combined to form a new category 
called "high" social class. In effect, this class includes 
those jobs that are generally referred to as professional 
and large company ownership and management, e.g., law, 
medicine, architecture, industrial owners. Secondly, those 
occupations given the next two tens digits, i.e., 50 and 40, 


were collapsed into a category labelled "middle" social 
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class. This group represents occupations such as semi- 
professional and technical work as well as smaller business 
Ownership and management, e.g., draughtsman, surveyors, 
real estate agents and dental technicians. The remaining 
occupations given 30 and 20 index values, e. g., the un- 
Skilled, semi-skilled and manual labourers, were combined 
to form the "low" social class category. 

Organized as an ordinal variable, the social class 


structure of the sample shows the following distribution: 


TABLE 2 
STRATIFICATION OF STUDENTS BY FATHER'S 


OCCUPATION 
Class Number Percent 
High 77 30.9 
Middle 78 8 
LOW 94 38 
Total 249 100.0 


(2) Achievement Value Orientation 

In order to measure the value orientations that accord- 
ing to B. Rosen, are related to achievement (Chapter IV), 
a somewhat modified form of the Rosen-Strodtbeck instrument 


discussed in the same chapter, was administered to the sample. 
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This value scale consisted of sixteen items which were 
intended to cluster around at least the three dominant 
value orientations which are given the rubrics activistic, 


future-oriented, and individualistic viewpoint on life. 


(a) Activistic-Passivistic Orientation 


(1) For a person to be successful in his life, the most 
important thing is 


(a) determination and driving ambition 
(b) getting the "breaks" and luck 


(2) It is more important to choose a job that offers good 
wages than one that offers a challenge to a person's 
Skills and ability 


(a) agree (b) disagree 


(3) The best kind of a job for a person to have is one 
in which 


(a) what has to be done on the job is clearly 
set out for him 

(b) no one but himself makes the decisions as 
to what has to be done on the job 


(4) The way to be happy is to not expect much out of life 
but rather to be content with your lot in life and what- 
ever comes along 

(a) agree (b) disagree 
(5) Those who have the best jobs usually get them because 
(a) they were lucky and had some “breaks" come 
their way 
(b) they had a good education 

(6) Since a person's future success in life is largely 
determined at birth, there is little that he can do 
about it, so he may as well accept it 


(a) agree (b) disagree 
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(b) Present-Future Orientation 


Since plans hardly ever work out the way one wants 
them to, there is little point in planning your life 
in any great detail 


(a) agree (b) disagree 


It is best for a person in this world to enjoy himself 
now and not worry much about the future 


(a) agree (b) disagree 


In regard to a person's education 


(a) it is worthwhile for a student to enduce 
financial hardships in hopes that it will 
make for a better life later on 

(b) if a person does not have the money, he would 
be foolish to endure the financial hardships 
of a student 


— — 


In regard to a student's financial spending 


(a) a student who does not earn much money should 
spend what he has rather than try to save any 

(b) a student would do well to try to save some 
of his earnings for future needs even if he 
does not have very much money 


(c) Individualistic-Collectivistic Orientation 


When it comes to a person's friends 


) his family should be among his best friends 
) his best friends should be people other than 
members of his family 


(a 
(b 


When a person is in some kind of trouble he should 


(a) seek help from his family 
(b) try to face it completely on his own 
When a young couple gets married 


(a) it is better for them to live with parents 
for a while 

(b) they should immediately set up home on their 
own 
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(14) When a person comes to choose a job, he should 


(a) prefer one near his parents, even if it may 
mean refusing a better job away from his 
home town 

(b) prefer one that will take him away from his 
parents even if it means that he must leave 
his home town 


(15) When choosing a job, a person should 


0 take one that his parents will approve of 
b) take one that he likes regardless of whether 
or not his parents approve 


(16) The best kind of job is one in which 
(a) a person is working in a group with everyone 
sharing the responsibility and credit that 
comes from the work 
(b) one in which a person is working alone and 
taking his own responsibility and credit that 
comes from the work 
On the questionnaire, the headings were omitted and 
the items were arranged in a different manner. For the 
purpose of scoring, the respondent was given a +] for an 
achievement-related response (i. e., any agreement with an 
activistic, futuristic or individualistic orientation), and 
a -I for any alternate responses. By a summation of the plus 
and minus items, the total score on the scale was computed. 
Ideally, the range would therefore be from +16 to -16. In 
order to maintain an ordinal-level-analysis, the total 
scores were classified into "low achievement orientation" 


(score < +10) and "high achievement orientation" (score > 
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(3) Level of Educational Aspirations and Expectations 


Each respondent's educational aspiration level was deter- 
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mined in a manner similar to that discussed in Chapter III. 
An attempt was made to differentiate between "aspirations" 
and "expectations." The latter was determined by asking 
the question, "After high school, what are your plans for 
further education?" after which followed a forced choice 


among the following possibilities (no. 3, page 7 of question- 


naire): 
(1) technical-vocational school 
3 business college or school 
3) no further education 
(5) university (specify) 
(5) other (specify). 


Again for statistical purposes, these categories were collap- 
sed and a "high" and "low" order was created. It was felt 
that since the sample included twelfth-grade matriculants 
only, an expectation that was below the university level was 
a "low" expectation for this group. Consequently, those 
respondents indicating plans to attend university were lo- 
cated in the "high" category and those who planned on other 
forms of education or none at all, were placed in the "Jow" 
category. 

The level of educational aspirations was established by 
the almost immediately following question, namely, "If there 
was nothing stopping you (e.g., lack of money, or any other 
obstacles that you feel are in your way) what would be your 
plans for education following high school?" (no. 5, page 7 
of questionnaire). Again, the same forced choice possibi- 
lities were provided and the respondent selected one. It 


was assumed that since this choice indicates a more "pure" 
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value, i.e., "...uncontaminated by perceived limitations 


or accessibility," |? 


it provides some indication of the 
persons's aspirations, at least in terms of educational 
goals. In order to again create an ordinal variable, those 
selecting university education were rated as high“ aspirers 
and those selecting the other alternatives were considered 
to have relatively “low" aspirations. 

The aspiration-expectation gap wherever present, was 
determined by a percentage comparison between the educa- 


tional level interpreted as being an aspiration level, and 


that level which the student planned or expected to pursue. 


(4) Level of Occupational Aspiration and Expectation 


A similar attempt was made to discriminate between 
One's occupational aspirations and expectations. It may be 
argued that it is in the realm of occupation that educators 
are most concerned, since the educational route one plans 
or would like to follow, is generally instrumental in occu- 
pational attainment, and the educational aspect is therefore, 
Only a means to an end. However, since education can be 
valued on grounds other than purely instrumental ones, it 
was decided that the educational aspirations can be examined 
as a phenomenon somewhat separate from the occupational as- 
pirations, always bearing in mind, however, the rather fre- 
quently close association between the two. This is recognized 
also for the two types of expectations, and although the 


present study examines them separately, it nevertheless 
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acknowledges that one's expected level of educational 
attainment will likely have some bearing on one's occupa- 
tional expectations. That this is the case is particularly 
true for the "professional" occupations, since a lack of 
Suitable and sufficient education usually precludes one from 
entering these occupations. 

The level of occupational expectations was established 
by asking the question, "What do you think would be the best 
job that you expect to be doing ten or twenty years from 
now?" (no. 12, page 9 of questionnaire). The respondent 
was requested to name the occupation and to describe the 
work done on this job. |! 

To determine the level of occupational aspirations, 
the student was asked the question, "If there was nothing 
preventing you from taking it, what job would you want most 
of all to have ten or twenty years from now?" (no. 13, page 
9 of questionnaire). Again this question requested of the 
respondent, the name and a careful description of the occu- 
pation of his choice. 

In order to classify both the occupational expectation 
and aspiration levels, the Blishen Socio-Economic Index for 
Occupations was employed, and again, the occupations men- 
tioned by the respondents were given a "tens" value. These 
categories were then collapsed into a dichotomy of "high" 
and "low", the former group consisting of those jobs indexed 
by the two highest tens digets, and the "low" category made 


up of all other indices. In effect then, a "high" occupa- 
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tional aspiration or expectation involved professional and 
big business managerial or presidency positions, and the 


"low" group included all other occupations. !? 


Data Analysis 


After coding all questionnaire data as well as in- 
formation obtained from each student's cumulative record 
filed in his school, the data was entered on computer cards. 
Cross-tabulations, Chi-Square values and measures of asso- 
ciation were produced by a standard computer programme 
(NONP10) using an IBM 360 computer. 

The initial cross-tabulation output was carefully 
Scrutinized. In some instances, it was necessary to collapse 
categories and recompute the data in order to obtain more 
meaningful summaries. After selecting the pertinent ordinal 
categories, the data was then subjected to further analysis 
with the same computer programme. 

Because the data is ordinal, it allows for a measure 
of association and therefore gamma was selected. Along with 
this statistical measure which indicates both the degree of 
association and its direction, i.e., negative or positive, 
Chi-Square values provided the significance levels of the 
distributions. 

Since it is acknowledged that the sample analyzed is 
purposive, it is not possible to determine whether or not 
the 249 students are representative of Edmonton public grade 


twelve students. Their homogeneity rules out the possibility 
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of their representing twelfth-grade non-matriculants. 
Furthermore, since each sample member has a measured in- 
telligence score equal to or above the mean of the Canadian 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, the findings from analy- 
sis of this group could not legitimately apply to students 
of below average intelligence. Consequently, this homo- 
geneity precludes confident generalizability. Rather, this 
study is to be regarded as a test of several hypotheses 
regarding the nature of Edmonton's social stratification 
system as well as an evaluation of a value orientation scale 
derived from the United States and used in a Canadian social 


setting. 
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Footnotes 


Sewell, Haller and Straus.) Op. Citi. p. 69. 


x Turner, o eie a3 


5 Educational and occupational aspirations have been 
found to be related to measured intelligence. For example: 
see Sewell, Haller and Straus, "Social Status and Educational 
and Occupational Aspirations, 955 Sit Stubbins, “The 
Relationship Between Level of Vocational Aspiration and Cer- 
tain Personal Data", Genetic Psychology Monographs, 41 (1950), 
pp. 327-408; Kahl, "Educational and Te Aspirations 
of ‘Common Man' Boys", op. cit.; Berdie, "Why Don't They 
Go to College", ‘pt abe and Guidance Journal, 31 (1953), 
pp. 352-356; Pavalko and Bishop, "Peer Influences on the 
College Plans of Canadian High School Students", The Canadian 
Review of Sociolo and Anthropology, 3 (1966), pp. 191-200; 
Pavalko and Bishop, “Socioeconomic Status and College Plans: 

A Study of Canadian High School Students", Sociology of 
Education, 39 (1966), pp. 288-298. 


4 A number of studies have investigated the effects 
of religious background on value orientation and educational- 
vocational aspirations. Generally, the results are incon- 
clusive in determining the saliency of this variable on 
aspirations. For example: see Strodtbeck, "Family Inter- 
action, Values and Achievement", in McClelland, et al., eds., 
Talent and Society (New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
FFF 351943 Rosen, "Race, Ethnicity and the 
Achievement Syndrome", op. cit., pp. 47-60; Siemens, op. cit.; 
SEnOnG eee ee 


9 vide supra. 


6 In all of the sessions supervised by the researcher, 
only a few students spent longer than thirty minutes com- 
pleting the questionnaire, and hardly any found a need for 
additional instructions. The few questions that were asked 
by a small number of respondents were not reflective or in- 
dicative of any underlying and pervading misconceptions of 
the task. 


7 See A. Oppenheim, Questionnaire Design and Attitude 
Measurement (New York: Basic Books Inc., Publishers, 1966), 
58. 
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See Appendix A. 


10 vide supra. 


W According to Oppenheim, this format for determining 
the individual's occupation by way of questionnaire, keeps 
the “unclassifiables" to well under lo percent. See Oppenheim, 
Op. Ei pen 58s 


ie Upward mobility has most often been measured in these 
terms, i.e., the individual's aspirations in comparison to 
his father's occupational status placement. Of course, if: 
the former person aspires to an occupational level below his 
father's, he is usually considered as being "downwardly 
mobile". 

However, this mode of measurement works best with 
members of the lower status levels, and becomes progressively 
more difficult to use as one goes up the occupational pre- 
stige hierarchy. For example: it is facile to compare a 
lower class person's mobility aspirations with his father's 
occupation but it is not so easily done in the case of a per- 
son whose father is at the highest occupational level. Is 
it possible for a person in this case to aspire higher than 
his father's level? If so, how can this be measured within 
the confines of the scale used for lower status individuals 
and maintain a consistent form of measurement? 
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CHAPTER V 


SOCIAL CLASS, ACHIEVEMENT VALUE ORIENTATION 
AND LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION 


This chapter discusses the relationship between social 
class and two of the three components of Rosen's "“achieve- 
ment syndrome," namely, achievement value orientation and edu- 
cational-occupational aspiration levels. Rosen has argued 
that these factors affect social mobility by providing the 
individual with both a mode of organizing his behavior and 
also viable directions toward which this behavior can be 
aimed in order to attain upward mobility in a modern indus- 
trial society. 

The format of this chapter is basically a two-part 
analysis of findings. The first section discusses the 
relationship between social class and a measure of achieve- 
ment value orientation, and is further aimed at evaluating 
the appropriateness or validity of the instrument as a useful 
research tool contributing to further insight into the 
mobility pattern of society in Edmonton. Part 2 deals with 
the educational-vocational aspirations of the sample members. 
In both portions, the objective is to relate the statistical 
findings to the theoretical discussion presented in Chapter 


II in order to explain these findings. 
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Social Class and Achievement Values 

When "values" are defined in a very general sense, it 
is difficult to identify those which are class-based. It 
can be argued for example, that values such as "success," 
"hard work," “achievement" and “honesty" are so all-encom- 
passing that most social groups show at least some adherence 
to them. Consequently, it is necessary to consider values 
in more specific terms in order to fruitfully approach the 
question of social class value differences. 

Instead of considering a number of basic values that 
are so indefinite they can be linked to most groups, this 
approach is concerned with specific values, particularly, 
those placed on education and occupation. The most widely- 
used method for this approach is the utilization of attitude 
scales that are included in questionnaires. 

The Strodtbeck-Rosen scale is one such value inventory 
and an adaptation of this instrument is the value scale that 
is used in this study (Part I of questionnaire). Consequently, 
the items comprising the latter were designed to cluster 
into three factors or dimensions: "activism-passivism," 
"nresent-future orientation," and "individualism-collecti- 
vism." However, when this scale was administered to the 249 
Sample members, a subsequent factor analysis revealed that 
the three dimensions explain less than 30 percent of the 
variance. It seems then that this scale of value indicators, 
although similar in content and meaning to Rosen's scale, 


has more than three components. In view of this multi- 
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dimensionality and the relatively low loadings of a number 
of the items, it is strongly suggested that further use of 
this scale warrants a rigorous validation prior to usage. 
However, since each item seems to indicate at least 
to some extent, the aspects of achievement that Rosen has 
identified, it was decided to retain this index as a measure 
of values conducive to achievement. The use of such an 
index gives a means of empirically investigating the ques- 
tion of whether or not a particular group of Edmonton public 
school seniors differentiated by social class, also differs 
significantly in the extent to which it holds achievement 
values. If the class differences are considerable, then this 
finding may serve as some support for the hypothesis that 
the relationship found between social class and achievement 
values among groups in the eastern United States, can be 
generalized to a particular group of Edmontonians. In addi- 
tion, it is hoped that through further discussion, this study 
will provide a more thorough evaluation of the value instru- 


ment's appropriateness in this Alberta city. 


(1) Achievement Value Orientation 

The findings of this study contradict the hypothesis 
that social class is not related to values and beliefs pur- 
ported to facilitate upward mobility (Hypothesis I, Chapter 
I). On the contrary, it is found that the higher the social 
class position of the student, the greater the likelihood of 


his scoring high on achievement oriented items comprising the 
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TABLE 3 
ACHIEVEMENT VALUE ORIENTATION BY SOCIAL CLASS 


Achievement Value Orientation 
Social Class 


Position Low High Total 

n % n % 
High 16 20.8 61 79.2 77 
Middle 24 30.8 54 69.2 78 
Low 38 40.4 56 59. 6 94 
Total 78 171 249 


Gamma = 0.305 F n 


Achievement Value Orientation Test. By grouping the scores 
into "low achievement orientation" and "high achievement 
orientation," the results indicate a moderate positive asso- 
ciation (gamma = 0.305) significant beyond the .05 level. 

As Table 3 shows, the percentage of high social class 
students who scored "high" on the achievement value test is 
79.2 as compared to 69.2 percent and 59.6 percent of the 
middle and lower stratum respectively. In other words, al- 
though less than one-half of the low stratum have a low 
score, only one-fifth of the highest stratum are in the "low" 
category. Interestingly, the percentage difference between 
each class from the lowest to the highest stratum is approxi- 


mately 10 percent, indicating that the relationship is a 
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linear one. 

It is noteworthy that there is a relatively high pro- 
portion of achievement oriented students within the lower 
stratum. This finding is contradictory to what Rosen and 
Strong report. The former researcher found that of the two 
lowest social classes in his sample of 120 male New Haven 
sophomores, the percentages indicating high value scores 
are only 33 percent and 17 percent respectively. Similarly, 
for Strong's sample of 1105 northern Alberta junior and 
senior high school students, of the "lower middle" and "low" 
social strata, only 31.6 percent and 18.9 percent respec- 
tively were found to have "high" achievement orientation. ? 

There are at least several possible explanations for 
the relatively high percentage (59.6 percent) of high 
achievement oriented but lower social class students in the 
present study, as compared to the low proportions in both 
the Strong and Rosen studies. An obvious reason, of course, 
may be due to the differing means of determining the cate- 
gories of achievement value orientation. As previously 
outlined in Chapter IV, for the purposes of analysis, this 
study classified all scores < +10 as "low achievement 
orientation" and all scores > +10 as "high achievement 
orientation." On the other hand, since she was dealing 
with a much larger sample, Strong used three categories: "low 
achievement orientation" (score -7 to 0) "average achievement 
orientation“ (score +] to +6) and "high achievement orienta- 


tioni¢scorettirto 211928 In the present study, it was felt 
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that a negative total score seemed to be an orientation 
other than achievement, and if the scores were to be ranked 
relative to +16, i.e., the highest possible achievement 
Orientation score, then a score should be at least 7111 to 

be categorized as "high." Obviously, because of the differ- 
ences in categorization, the proportions in each rank will 
likely differ considerably for the two studies. 

Another reason for the variation in the proportion of 
students with "high" achievement value scores, may lie in 
the differing nature of the samples studied. The present 
study has several times emphasized the homogeneity of the 
Sample in terms of grade and intelligence levels as well 
as school stream. It is very possible then, that in the 
sample, the lower social stratum consists of a great propor- 
tion of students who are academically achievement oriented, 
otherwise, they would be much less likely to be in the 
academic stream of the twelth-grade. Rosen on the other 
hand, studied a much smaller sample of male sophomores, and 
Strong included both junior and senior high school students 
of both sexes. Neither Strong nor Rosen report any control 
measures for differences of measured intelligence among their 
samples. 

Furthermore, although Strong's research included a 
number of Edmonton school students, the sample also included 
a high proportion of non-urban residents. She reports that 
this feature of the sample had a significant effect on 


achievement orientation in her study.“ Specifically, she 
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found that "...High Achievement Orientation scores increase 
from farm to city. 5 

It is also noteworthy that although Strong does not 
report any validation of the Pree ie it used in her study 
of value orientations, the present research has emphasized 
that a factor analysis of the revised instrument indicates 
the necessity of questioning the extent to which the test 
can be considered a valid one. Were there any indication 
of a similar test of validity by the Strong study, perhaps 
a more tenable comparison of findings would be possible. 

The results of this study thus indicate that for the 
sample of Edmonton high school seniors, there is a positive 
association between social class and the preponderance of 
values and attitudes allegedly conducive to upward social 
mobility in industrial societies. As social status increases, 
so does the proportion of high scores on the Achievement 
Value Orientation Test. It would seem that in this regard, 
social stratification has an effect on the extent to which 
achievement orientation is fostered among members occupying 
various levels of social strata in Edmonton, Alberta. In 
this sense, indications are that the social stratification 
system in this city bears at least some similarity to that 
of the eastern United States. However, it would appear that 
the former system is less rigid than the latter as evidenced 
by the relatively high proportion of lower class students 
in the sample who indicate high achievement orientation. 


Whether or not other evidence bears this out further will 
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be discussed in the second part of the chapter. 


(2) 


A possible way of assessing the validity of the inter- 
pretations discussed above, is to test the relationship bet- 
ween achievement value orientation and indicators of more 
specific values. Rosen suggests that the school provides a 
Situation in which achievement value orientation can be 
directed, and exploring this possibility, he reports that 


u6 For 


value scores are related to "educational aspiration. 
his sample, ",..subjects with high value scores [are] pro- 
portionately more likely to want to go to college than are 
those with low scores: 61 percent of the former as compared 


with 33 percent of the latter. 7 


Strong also suggests that 
achievement value orientations significantly influence edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations and upon analyzing this 
relationship, reports findings in support of this suggestion. 8 
On the basis of this earlier research, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect for the present study, a significant asso- 
ciation between achievement value scores and educational and 
occupational aspirations. For the purpose of exploring this 
relationship, cross-tabulations were run for both sexes. 
In all four bivariate tables, the association is very low, 
the Chi-Square values are negligible, and the probability 
of this level of association occurring by chance is extremely 


high. In other words, there is no statistically meaningful 
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relationship between achievement value orientation and either 
educational or occupational levels of aspiration. 

Regardless of the achievement value score, i. e., high“ 
or "low," a much greater proportion of both sexes have high 
rather than low educational aspirations. In other words, 
low achievement value orientations do not significantly 
reduce the student's aspirations to pursue a university edu- 
cation. This is essentially the same in the case of occu- 
pational aspirations, except for females. For the latter 
sex, there appears to be an equal proportion of high and 
low aspirants among those girls who score low on the value 
orientation test. Tables 4 and 5 provide a summary distri- 
bution of the frequencies and percentages resulting from the 


cross-tabulation of these variables. 


TABLE 4 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS BY VALUE ORIENTATION 


Achievement Value Orientation 
Educational 


Aspirations Low High 
% Males % Females % Males % Females 
High 72.5 (29) 63.2 (24) 7320) C710 70,0 (56) 
Low e725. (11) 36.8 (14) 2220 (20) $0.0 (24) 
No. (40) (38) (91) (80) 
Gamma = 0.148 02153 
D/F = 1, 1 = 0.469 0.552 
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TABLE 5 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS BY VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


Occupational 
Aspirations noe Low High 
% Males % Females % Males % Females 
High 67.5 (27) 50.0 (19) 75,8 (69) 57.5 (46) 
Low 32.5. (13) 50.0) (lone 24.2 (22) 42.5 (34) 
No. (40) (38) (91) (80) 
Gamma = 0.203 0.150 
enen 0.586 
P = 0.321 0.444 


The results of this particular investigation suggest 
that there is a considerable difference between what is being 
measured by the Achievement Value Orientation Test and the 
educational-occupational aspirations of the members in the 
sample. On the basis of the commonly-held conceptualization 
of "aspirations," one's level of educational and occupational 
aspiration is an indication of one's value regarding educa- 


tion and occupation,” 


i.e., the higher the levels one aspires 
to, the greater he values these goals. Furthermore, Rosen 
claims that educational and occupational aspirations are 
closely related to achievement value orientation since they 


10 


are more specifically defined value spheres. His implica- 


tion is that a person with a high achievement value score 
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will likely direct his behavior to high educational and 
occupational goal attainment. 

However, on the basis of the lack of relationship 
between scores on the Achievement Value Orientation Test and 
levels of educational and occupational aspirations, the link- 


age between the two that is proposed by Rosen, is open to 


11 Te 


serious doubt. It is highly possible as Kah and Scanzoni 
claim, that achievement cannot always be interpreted in edu- 
cational and occupational terms. Both men have put forward 
the argument that achievement may be directed toward other 
goals, i. e., poetic, artistic, religious goals, or toward 
physical or sexual prowess, all of which are distinct from 
and often detrimental to "success" in educational and occu- 


13,14 In the case of the achievement values 


pational terms. 

purported to be measured by the adapted Rosen instrument 

used in this study, it is very possible that whatever is 

being measured is not necessarily reflecting the educational 

and occupational spheres of values. | 
Consequently, this adds even further doubt to the 

validity of the instrument used in this study. Contrary to 

Rosen's finding, this study did not find a significant rela- 

tionship between the value scores and either educational or 

occupational aspirations. In effect, if the instrument has 

in fact measured achievement value orientation (and factor 

analysis has thrown considerable doubt on this), these achieve- 

ment values are not necessarily oriented toward educational 


Or occupational goals. It seems to be the case that a student 
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will likely indicate high educational and occupational as- 
pirations regardless of whether or not he scores highly on 
the Achievement Value Orientation Test. 

This finding tends to force the conclusion that either 
the instrument does not measure what it is purported to 
measure, or, if it does indicate achievement value orienta- 
tion, then these values are not being expressed in terms of 
educational and occupational goals as Rosen claims is the 


is In the present sample, 


case in the "achievement syndrome. 
it appears that any relationship found between social class 
and the scores on the Achievement Value Orientation Test, 
does not have any evident bearing on the educational and 
occupational aspirations of Edmonton high school seniors in 
the academic stream. 

It would appear therefore, that the Strodtbeck-Rosen 
instrument and the concept of the "achievement syndrome" 
have questionable value as predictors of educational and 
occupational goal orientation. If society in Edmonton is 
more open than in many places in North America, there is a 
possibility that this feature of the social stratification 
system has a direct effect on social mobility. Together with 
the rapidly developing economy of Edmonton and the province 
of Alberta in general, the openness of the stratification 
system may be such that all social classes either perceive 
or experience the benefit of education (even if only in the 
economic sense), without necessarily being adjusted in terms 


of internalized values conducive to achievement. Values are 
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generally acquired only through a long process of social iza— 
tion and in Edmonton, there is the possibility that such a 
process has not had sufficient time to set in. Society in 
this city and in other parts of Alberta is relatively new 

and characterized by a rapidly developing industrial economy. 
It is therefore a distinct possibility that such a society 

is not comprised of various groups that are significantly 
differentiated in terms of values, at least in the educa- 
tional and occupational spheres. Until a more valid value 
inventory is used in future studies, this hypothesis remains 


tenuous, but nevertheless worthy of further investigation. 


Social Class and Educational-Occupational Aspirations and 
Expectations 


This section of the chapter reports and discusses the 
major findings from data gathered by Part II of the question- 
naire, specifically, the relationships found between social 
class and levels of aspiration in both educational and occu- 
pational dimensions. An attempt will be made to relate the 
significant findings to the theories presented in earlier 
chapters, and to the hypotheses formulated in Chapter I. The 
major results of statistical analysis will be summarized in 
this chapter and presented in table format. Although rela- 
tionships are examined for the 249 individuals, this chapter 
presents also, tables of cross-tabulations for both males 


and females as separate sub-samples. 
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(1) Social Class and Educational Aspirations 

The level of educational aspirations as it was cate- 
gorized into a "high" and "low" ranking, can also be thought 
of in terms of "university aspirations" and "non-university 
aspirations." Hereafter, this variable will be referred to 
in terms of the latter nomenclature. 

With this explanatory note, an examination and con- 
Sideration of the collected data follows. Findings presented 
are related to the relevant hypotheses formulated in Chapter I. 
Hypothesis II: The educational aspiration level of high 

school] seniors is not related to social 
class for either males or females separately. 
Hypothesis III: The educational aspiration level of male 


high school seniors is higher than that of 
their female counterparts. 


TABLE 6 
EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVELS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS FROM VARIOUS SOCIAL STRATA 


Educational Aspirations 


Social Class 


Position Non-University University Total 
No. 0 No. 5 

High 17 eau 60 77.9 raf 

Middle 23 2945 55 70.8 78 

Low 29 30.9 65 69.1 94 

Total 69 180 249 


Gamma = 0.143, X° = 1.805,. D/F= 2, P= 0.406 
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Table 6 shows the educational aspiration levels for the 


249 sample members. Although there is a positive gamma 


value of 0.143, the association between social class and 


level of educational aspiration is very small and not signi- 


ficant at the .05 level. 


In terms of percentage differences 


between the highest and lowest social class, there is less 


than a 10 percent difference in the proportion of high social 


class students who aspire to university as compared to their 


lower class counterparts. 


The percentage distributions for both males and females 


as separate subgroups are summarized in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVELS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS FROM VARIOUS SOCIAL STRATA 


Educational Aspirations 


Social Class % With Non- % With 

Position University Aspirations University Aspirations 
Males Females Males Females 
High E 26.3 (10) 82,1 (32) 1 
Middle 25.6 (11) n M 55 7 (23) 
Low 26.5 113) 35.6 (16) 73-5 (36) 64.4 (29) 
No. (345) (38) (100) (80) 

Gamma = 0.152 0,141 

Dip = Ne = 1 OTe 0.904 

P = 0.602 0.636 
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Table 7 shows that almost three-quarters (73.5 percent) 
of lower class males aspire to university level education. 
This proportion is less than 10 percentage points below the 
proportion of similar aspirants in the high stratum, and 
less than 1 percent below those males of the middle class 
who have university aspirations. Although there is a slight 
positive association (gamma = 0.152) between social class 
and university aspirations, the probability of significance 
is far below the .05 level. 

The relationship between social class and educational 
aspirations for the females is shown also in Table 7. Again 
there is a positive association (gamma = 0.141) but obvious- 
ly an extremely low one and not significant at the .05 level. 
In the case of females, there is only a difference of 9.3 
percent between the lowest and highest social stratum in 
regard to the proportions holding university level aspirations. 

It is also apparent from Table 7 that the males gener- 
ally aspire to higher educational goals than their female 
counterparts. In fact, the category of girls with the 
highest percentage of university aspirants, namely 73.7 per- 
cent, is essentially only as high as the male category with 
the lowest percentage of similar aspirants, i.e., the low 
social stratum of which 73.5 percent aspire to university 
level education. 

The findings summarized by Table 7 indicate support 
for the hypothesis that social class is not related to educa- 


tional aspirations, either for male or female high school 
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seniors in this eahipte. In addition, there is some indica- 
tion that these aspirations are generally higher for males 
than for females within the groups analyzed. 

It is important to reiterate the point that this sample 
is a relatively homogeneous one. It may be representative 
of only a particular group of high school seniors in the 
public schools of Edmonton, i.e., those seniors who are not 
below average measured intelligence and who are enrolled in 
the academic stream. <A further consideration is the possibi- 
lity that the lower class members of the sample, since they 
are in rather "select" company in terms of academic qualifi- 
cations, have perhaps identified with this group's high goal 
orientation. In doing so, they aspire to loftier levels of 
education than the majority of their social class members. 

This possibility is consistent with a variety of 
reference group theory which holds that lower class students, 
in order to facilitate their upward mobility, may take on 
the values and attitudes of the groups to which they are 
striving to gain membership. As R. Turner put it, these 
students "...'anticipate' their future membership by learn- 
ing in advance the attitudes which will be appropriate when 


116 If this is the case 


they achieve the desired membership. 
with some lower class members of the sample, then it is 
quite possible that one of the things they value is a high 
level of education. 

The finding that the educational aspiration level of 


the females appears to be somewhat lower than their male 
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counterparts is rather interesting and worthy of elaboration. 
In this society the traditional role of the female has been 
essentially one of "home-maker" and consequently education 
and occupation have been of secondary importance as part of 
the female's role expectations. Although recent rumblings 
have been made by some women publicly insisting on drastic 
revisions of their role expectations (e.g., women's libera- 
tion movements), there is little concrete evidence that 
tradition has been abandoned, at least by a majority of the 
Females in this society. 

There does appear to be however, an increasing propor- 
tion of women in pursuit of high levels of education and 
taking places among the traditionally male-oriented strong- 


12 This phenomenon is 


holds in the occupational fields. 
exemplified in some professions where there is an increasing 
enrollment of women filling these occupations. However, 
since this trend seems to be a process occurring only over 
considerable time, such a transformation has a long way to 

go before it is complete. 

Of particular interest to this study is the finding 
that the educational aspirations of the female seniors is 
lower than that of their male classmates. One would think 
that of all the young women in this society, the group in the 
sample are in an excellent position academically to pursue 
educational levels that will provide them to qualify for 


those stations in society that have traditionally been held 


by males. It is interesting that among the middle and lower 
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classes in particular, a lower percentage of females than 
males aspire to university levels of education. 

If such is the case for a select group of young women 
who are in a rather advantageous position academically, it 
would be interesting to investigate the impact of the libera- 
tion ethos among less strategically-situated groups of women. 
Perhaps there are fewer true "liberators" than has been 
suspect, and that most girls still subscribe to the mode of 
upward social mobility provided by marriage, or else the 
liberation supporters come from groups of women other than 


school students. 


(2) Social Class and Educational Expectations 
The educational aspiration of an individual is theore- 


tically considered to be a "pure" value, i. e., a goal, the 
attainment of which is perceived by the individual as "desir- 
able." It is a goal which one would "ideally" like to attain; 
one that he would like to reach if there was nothing tangible 
or otherwise, preventing him from its realization. 

In contrast, the educational expectation level is con- 
sidered to be the goal that an individual expects to realize. 
Theoretically, it is the goal that is set in light of the 
person's appraisal of his opportunities, resources and life 
chances regarding educational pursuits. If he considers 
his resources as being inadequate to allow for the attainment 
of his aspired educational level, then he may set a lower edu- 


cational goal which he considers "realistically" attainable. 
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When this accommodation to lower goals is in operation, 
there is said to be an "“aspiration-expectation gap," i. e., 

a gap between the ideal educational goal level and that of 

the realistic one. Furthermore, according to considerable 

research, this appraisal and the resultant aspiration- 
expectation gap is often a function of social class. It 

is one of the interests of this study to examine this gap 

as it may or may not exist for members of the sample. 

For the purposes of discussing the educational expecta- 
tions of the sample, a differentiation will be made similar 
to that for aspirations. Therefore, "high" educational 
expectations will be those that entail university level 
pursuits, and expectations will be considered "low" if they 
fall below university-level post-secondary education. On 
this basis then, educational expectations will be categorized 
into "university expectations" and "non-university expecta- 
tions," and it is under these terms that the tables will 
Summarize the pertinent data. 

In regard to educational expectation levels, the per- 
tinent hypotheses formulated in Chapter I include the 
following: 

Hypothesis IV: The educational expectation level of high 
school seniors is positively related to 
social class. This relationship is expected 
to apply also to males and females separately. 

Hypothesis v: The educational expectation level of male 
high school seniors is higher than that of 


their female counterparts. 


Table 8 clearly indicates a significant relationship 
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TABLE 8 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION LEVELS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS FROM VARIOUS SOCIAL STRATA 


Educational Expectations 


Social Class 


Position Non-University University Total 
No. 75 No. 75 | 
High 12 175546 65 84.4 77 
Middle 23 29.5 55 70.5 78 
Low 38 40.4 56 59 .6 94 
Total 73 176 249 
2 


Gamma = 0.396, X= 1e2606-. D/F = 2, P = 0.002 


between social class and educational expectations. Among the 
low social stratum 59.6 percent expect to enter university 
after completing high school, while for the middle and high 
social class groups, 70.5 percent and 84.4 percent respectively, 
expect to pursue a similar educational goal. In this distri- 
bution, only 15.6 percent of the high stratum do not expect 
to go to university, while among the low class, 40.4 percent, 
almost three times as many students, have a similarly low 
expectation. The gamma score of 0.396 and a significance at 
the .002 level indicates a moderate and positive association 
between social class and educational expectations. 


A clearer display of this relationship may emerge by 
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dividing the sample according to sex and examining the sepa- 
rate distributions to gain an insight into the effects of this 
variable. Table 9 is a summary of the relationship between 
social class and educational expectations for both sexes 


separately. 


TABLE 9 
EDUCATIONAL EXPECTATION LEVELS OF MALE AND 
FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS FROM 
VARIOUS SOCIAL STRATA 


Educational Expectations 


Social Class % With Non- % With 
Position University Expectations University Expectations 
Males Females Males Females 

High 18 21.148) 89.7 (35) 78.9 (30) 
Middle 25601 1) 34.3. (12) 74,4 (32) 5 (23) 
Low 37 1 17) e 65.3 (32) 53 3 (24) 
No. (32) (41) (99) 4 

Gamma = 0.430 0.379 

DF gest ens eee 5.966 

P = 0.029 0.050 


In examining the column for males having university 
level educational expectations, there is a significant posi- 


tive association between social class and university expecta- 
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tions (gamma = .430 and P = .029). This column indicates 
that the higher the social class, the higher the proportion 
of males expecting to attend university following their 
graduation from high school. The percentage difference 
between the highest and lowest social stratum for this edu- 
cational expectation level is 24.4 percent; almost 90 per- 
cent of the high social group indicate university expectations 
compared to about 65 percent of the lower class boys. For 
males of the middle social class, the distribution of edu- 
cational expectations is similar to that of their aspirations 
(Table 7) - the proportion of this class with high expecta- 
tions is smaller than the high social class proportion, but 
greater than that of the low stratum boys. These figures 
indicate that the level of educational expectations increases 
with an increase in social class among the male seniors. 

Table 9 shows that this relationship holds also for 
the female subsample. Only 55.3 percent of the lower class 
girls expect to attend university while at the same time, 
65.7 percent and 78.9 percent of their middle and higher 
class counterparts indicate similar expectations. The asso- 
ciation between social class and educational expectations 
for the female seniors is moderately positive (gamma = 0.379) 
and significant at the .05 level, thus supporting Hypothesis 
IV. 

Hypothesis V is given support by the distributions 
again provided by Table 9. At all social class levels, the per- 


centage of males with university expectations ts greater than 
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the percentage for females of the same social stratum. It 
is only among the highest social stratum of girls that the 
proportion expecting to enter university is larger than the 
proportion of even the low social class males. 

There is then, indications of an aspiration-expectation 
gap in the realm of educational goal orientation for both 
sexes separately and combined. An indication of the discre- 


pancy between the two types of goals is provided by Table 10. 


TABLE 10 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS BY SOCIAL STRATA 


Social Class High Educational High Educational 
Position Aspirations Expectations 
Males Females Males Females 
High 82.1 Sat 89.7 78.9 
Middle 74.4 6557 74.4 65.7 
Low 73,5 64.4 65.3 333 
NO. 100 80 99 22 


An examination of Table 10 shows that among the lowest 
social stratum of males, 73.5 percent aspire to attend uni- 
versity but only 65.3 percent expect to realize this goal. 


In contrast to this mild aspiration-expectation gap existing 
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for the low class males, the middle stratum has the same 
proportions of high aspirations and expectations, i. e., 
74.4 percent aspire to university and the same percent ex- 
pect to go. This lack of an aspiration-expectation gap is 
true also for the middle class females in the sample. It 
appears that the individuals of both sexes in this social 
class who profess to "want" to attend university, perceive 
no obstacles deterring them from planning or expecting to | 
realize their desired goal. 

Table 10 reveals another interesting fact regarding 
the level of educational aspirations and expectations of 
both sexes in the sample under study. The proportion of 
middle class boys aspiring to university is almost the same 
as the proportion of lower class boys with the same aspira- 
tions, i.e., 74.4 percent and 73.5 percent, respectively. 
This is also true of the girls in the sample. The propor- 
tion of middle class girls aspiring to a university education 
is 65.7 percent as compared to 64.4 percent of lower class 
girls who have these aspirations. 

However, in terms of educational expectations, there 
is a fairly marked differential between the two social strata. 
In the case of middle class boys, 74.4 percent expect to 
attend university after completing high school, while only 
65.3 percent of boys in the lower social class indicate this 
expectation. This percentage differential is about the same 
for the female sample members of the study also. Table 10 


reveals that although 65.7 percent of the girls in the 
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middle class of the sample expect to attend university, 
only 53.3 percent of their lower class counterparts indicate 
similar expectations. 

At least two possibilities may serve to explain these 
findings. This phenomenon may have arisen because of the 
highly selective nature of the sample. It is possible that 
due to the fact that the lower social class students are 
high achievers and have persisted in school beyond the legal 
school-leaving age, levels of educational aspirations for 
this group of students are as high as those of their middle 
class schoolmates. It is likely however, that, as indicated 
by educational expectations, the lower class students per- 
ceive obstacles in the way of the attainment or realization 
of their ideal goals. In contrast, the middle class stu- 
dents apparently do not envisage such obstacles, judging 
from their high level of expectations as compared with their 
expectations. 

The fact that the proportion of middle class indivi- 
duals with high aspirations is the same as those with high 
expectations may be a manifestation of a mechanism by which 
this group activates high status striving. By making their 
expectations as high as their aspirations, the middle class 
students set higher goals and expend the required energy 
necessary to attain these goals. 

Whichever explanation is most tenable is presently 
indeterminable. Also, as was indicated already, this 


finding may be due to chance and hence not worthy of any 
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further speculation. There is always the danger in social 
research of "making too much" out of a finding. It is 
recognized that caution is essential. However, only further 
research will help determine the tenability of such hypo- 
thesizing. 

Although the aspiration-expectation gap is very mode- 
rate for the lower class, it is in the expected direction, 
namely, the proportion of high aspirants exceeds the propor- 
tion of those who expect to attain the particular goal in 
question. However, an interesting phenomenon merits con- 
sideration in the case of both male and female high social 
strata. For this group there is a slight aspiration-expecta- 
tton gap but in the opposite direction to that generally 
expected to occur. It is apparent that of these students, 
the proportion expecting to attend university is higher than 
the proportion aspiring to that educational level. 

A possible explanation for this rather unexpected find- 
ing could stem from the concept of “educational aspiration" 
as it seems to be generally used. The implicit assumption 
made by the users of this concept is that one's aspirations 
will be higher than one's expectations. A further assumption 
that seems to follow from the first one is that most people 
aspire to goals that are culturally-defined as "high," and on 
the basis of some evaluation of their chances for such goal 
attainment, establish their expectations, often having to 
settle for lower levels of the latter. Such a monolithic 


viewpoint would tend to disregard the seemingly real possibi- 
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lity of higher expectations than aspirations, a phenomenon 
that is appearing among a number of students in the high 
social stratum of the sample. 

Further perusal of questionnaire responses showed 
specific examples of this reversal, although admittedly, 
in a very few cases only. When asked to indicate the educa- 
tional level they expected to pursue after completing high 
school, these respondents indicated university.“ However, 
in response to the question regarding the level of education 
they would most like to pursue if they were free to do so 
(by operational definition - their "“aspirations"), they res- 
ponded by naming an educational pursuit considered by this 
study to be below the level of university. 

Examples of this phenomenon include several respondents 
who indicated a desire to either withdraw from the "tedious" 
life of the student and enter a more "creative" or "self- 
actualizing" mode of learning, fields that although required 
some training and education, can be pursued from outside 
the confines of the formal university system. These students 
expressed a desire to become "pop musicians," artists, and 
actors, rather than attend university. However, it seems 
that although they aspire to these goals, i.e., hold them 
ideally, they are "realistic" about their plans and hence 
expect to follow the more "acceptable" and "secure" route 
that university provides. 

It is also possible that for these students, a fantasy- 


based response is at least partly due to their regard for 
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the task required by the questionnaire, i.e., they may have 
responded to the aspirations question almost jokingly. Such 
can be the vulnerability of the questionnaire method of 

data collection; the researcher is never certain that all 
respondents are thoroughly aware of the seriousness that 
is expected of them. A question such as the one used to 
determine aspirations has the potential of inadvertently 
encouraging a tendency to answer in a joshing manner. 
Suzanne Keller's concept of "relative distances in 
regard to the class- accessibility of a given goal may provide 
another interpretation and further explanation for the 
expectation-aspiration gap among the high social stratum. 

Her conceptualization holds that the saliency of a goal is 

a function of its accessibility for a given social class. 
Although goals have "absolute" values, i.e., the value deter- 
mined by a general consensus regarding desirability and 
importance, they also have what can be thought of as a 


19 The latter is determined by the social 


“relative value. 
class rating given to a particular goal on the basis of its 
importance relative to that social stratum. What determines 
the relative worth of a goal is the amount of effort or 
ambition required to realize its attainment. 

As Keller explains, "An example of a goal with high 
relative value in the lower class but a low relative value 


u20 She argues 


in the middle class is skilled manual work. 
that choosing to become a skilled worker or a professional 


person may be a rather high goal for the offspring of a 
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father who is of the lower social class, but for the child 
of a socially high-ranking individual, the same goal is con- 
Siderably less lofty. 

Taking this "relative distance" approach, it seems 
rather fruitless to measure a person's aSpirations in terms 
of culturally-defined "absolutes." By using university and 
professional aspirations as the yardstick for a measure of 
ambition or aspiration "...the whole problem of differential 
class access to these goals-used-as-standards..." becomes 


a salient problem. 2! 


If this perplexity exists for the 
study of aspiration and ambition at the lower end of the 
social hierarchy, it should also be salient to the higher 
strata. 

In the case of the sample under study in this research, 
the high social class members may be reflecting their aware- 
ness of the readily-accessible goal of university and pursue 
it as much because others expect them to do so, as for their 
own goal-striving satisfaction. Since such a goal is rela- 
tively salient or easily accessible, they may in fact orient 
their aspirations or ideal“ goals in other directions. As 
Joseph Kahl has observed, the high social strata often re- 
flect a“. . relaxed and secure acceptance of their position... 
and turn their attention to the higher things of life.'"% 

It is therefore possible that among members of the 
sample, those who indicate higher educational expectations 


than aspirations are reflecting the security of their high 


social status by accepting for themselves the expectations 
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to attain high educational goals. 

Whether or not a consideration of the "“absolute- 
relative goal differentiation" thesis can be productive in 
the study of mobility is a formidable task to be taken on 
by further research. The crucial problem to this approach 
seems to be the necessity but extreme difficulty of esta- 
blishing class equivalents or substitute goals to replace 
the "absolute" cross-class standards that are generally 
applied in studies of aspirations, values and ambition. To 
do so is to play down the importance of the concept of 
"absolute" values which cannot be so readily overlooked. 
Witness the middle class values toward which the school 
system is directing the essence of its program, regardless of 
its blatantly heterogeneous social class composition. For 
educators in general and particularly for sociologists study- 
ing the institution of education, this denial of social 
reality, regardless of the latter's unpalatability, would 


be highly ludicrous. 


(3) Occupational Aspirations and Expectations 


Occupation and education are often inextricably inter- 
related; a person's education can profoundly affect the 
extent and range of occupations from which he may choose. 

As previously pointed out in this study, the situation is 
exemplified in the case of the high status professional 
fields. In modern industrial societies, a professional per- 


son has gained his occupational status only through extensive 
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training and usually university education. These prerequi- 
sites obviously preclude from entering these fields, those 
individuals who are either insufficiently or inappropriately 
educated. 

For a high school senior about to graduate, an aware- 
ness of these circumstances is necessary if a realistic 
occupational pursuit is expected of him. If he is made aware 
of the prerequisites to entering various occupations, it 
seems reasonable that he will more realistically evaluate 
his intellectual ability and the adequacy of his public school 
preparation. In the schools from which this study sampled, 
a discussion with guidance counsellors, indicated that these 
students have been thoroughly informed regarding the career 
choices open to them. 

An awareness of the possibilities open to a student 
may have at least a two-fold effect on him. He should be 
able to indicate an occupational choice based more on rea- 
listic considerations than on fantasy; he is aware of what 
he can do and the limitations that may reduce his range of 
choices. Secondly, this awareness of his resources or 
qualifications, particularly from the academic standpoint, 
could very understandably have an effect on his occupational 
plans. In other words, a person's educational background 
and educational expectations can greatly influence his occu- 
pational expectations. A student in a non-matriculation 
high school stream cannot realistically expect or plan a 


professional career that requires university education. Al- 
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though there are some exceptions to this generalization, 
the latter is still applicable to many seniors in Edmonton 
schools. It is this consideration that served as the basis 
for the elimination of non-matriculant streams from the 
sample. 

On the other hand, “aspirations" can be conceived of 
as "ideal" goals - those goals that the person "...would 
really like to achieve were there to be no constraints on 


23 In terms of 


his financial or intellectual resources." 
R. Stephenson's theory (Chapter 11) an “aspiration” can be 
indicated by an individual without reference to his mobility 
skills and resources, whereas “expectations" are assumed to 
entail consideration of these resources. 

It seems reasonable therefore, that one's occupational 
aspirations can be solicited without the respondent necessar- 
ily considering the adequacy of his "mobility resources" 
(Chapter II). Theoretically, since a person's aspirations 
for a particular goal attainment is an indication of the 
priority level of that goal in his value hierarchy, what he 
declares to be his occupational aspirations may provide some 
insight into the extent to which he values high status occu- 
pations. This can in effect, be an indicator of his mobility 
orientation. 

It is consequently argued that there is a possibility 
of gaining a knowledge of the individual's occupational as- 
pirations without necessarily suspecting a "contamination" 


of this value by either facilitating or prohibiting resources, 
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whether they are real or merely perceived by the subject 

as being present. The educational expectation level, it 

is acknowledged, can indeed be affected by this perception, 
and according to some theorists, is a reflection of it 
(Chapter II). The state of educational preparedness may 

be only one of these possible obstacles for some individuals, 
other impediments are more intangible and less identifiable. 
This study in recognizing the problem, examines occupational 
expectations but does not attempt to isolate the various 
possible factors that may be affecting them. At best, it 

is aimed at attempting to establish the tenability of assum- 
ing that these elements may even be at play. It does not 
purport to contribute significantly to the understanding 

of this phenomenon. As an exploratory study, it is mainly 
concerned with the respondent's occupational aspirations 
compared to his expectations, as these variables appear re- 


lated to social class background. 


(4) Social Class and Occupational Aspirations 
Using the categories outlined in Chapter IV, the 249 
respondents were classified both before and after differentia- 
tion by sex. A discussion of the findings follows the order 
of hypotheses considered in Chapter I. 
Hypothesis VI: The occupational aspiration level of high 
school seniors is not related to social 
class for either males or females separately. 
Hypothesis VII: The occupational aspiration level of male 


high school seniors is higher than that of 
their female counterparts. 
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TABLE 11 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS FROM VARIOUS SOCIAL STRATA 


Occupational Aspirations 


Social Class 


Position Low High Total 
No. % No. 75 

High 23 29.9 54 70. 1 77 

Middle 23 9 5 70.5 78 

Low 42 44.7 52 55.3 94 

Total 88 161 249 


Gamma = 0.228, X" = 5.767, Fr, P = 0.056 


Table 11 summarizes the distribution of the 249 seniors 
cross-tabulated in terms of their social class background 
and occupational aspirations. It is apparent from this table 
that a considerable proportion of high social class students, 
as compared to that of the lower stratum, aspire to high 
levels of occupation. Compared to a mere 55.3 percent of 
the lower class seniors, 70.1 percent of the highest class 
have high occupational aspirations. Interestingly, the 
middle class contains approximately the same proportion of 
high aspirants as the high class. However, the decline is 
noticable from the middle to the low class in this regard. 


Although the association between social class and this type 
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of aspiration is quite low (gamma = 0.228), the relationship 
is beyond the .05 level. 

Since it has been found that in other cross-tabula- 
tions, the sex variable appears to have an influence on the 
relationships, it may be profitable to examine the associa- 
tion between social class and occupational aspirations while 
holding sex constant. This control has been implemented and 


Table 12 summaries the findings. 


TABLE 12 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVELS OF MALE AND 
FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS FROM 
VARIOUS SOCIAL STRATA 


Occupational Aspirations 
Social Class 


Position * LOW % High 

Males Females Males Females 
High 20 95 (8) 3925 (15) 79 31) 6079 (23) 
Middle 20.9 (9) 40.0 (14) PEI €34) 60.0 (21) 
Low 56. 7 OU h8) 53 #3! 2 2) 63 73803 1h) 46. 1 (27) 
No. O55) (53) (96 ) (65) 

Gamma = 0.289 O.1 97 

D/F = 2, „ = 4.014 2.085 

P = 0.134 . 
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The associations shown in Table 12 are positive but 
relatively low (gamma = 0.289 for males and 0.197 for females). 
Furthermore, the chance probabilities are considerably beyond 
the .05 percent level and hence the relationship is not 
significant. 

It is interesting however, that for this sample, there 
are several noteworthy percentage distributions regarding 
both the variables sex and social class. The column of high 
aspiring males reveals that only 63.3 percent of the low 
social stratum havehigh occupational aspirations compared 
to 79.5 and 79.1 percent of high and middle ena respec- 
tively. These proportional differences indicate that a lower 
number of males in the low social class stratum aspire to 
high status occupations, e.g., the professions, than the 
numbers among the other classes. 

The same is evident for the female subsample. Of the 
low social class girls 46.7 percent have high occupational 
aspirations compared to 60.5 percent of the highest stratum. 
Even the proportion of high social class girls with pro- 
fessional and other high occupational goals is moderate. 
Stated in another way, about only one-half of all the girls 
in the sample, regardless of social class, indicate that they 
would choose a high status occupation even if they had the 
chance. This finding supports Hypothesis VII at least for 
the sample being studied. Since for all distributions re- 
garding this aspiration variable, the chance probability 


level is beyond .05, the differences are not statistically 
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significant. On this basis then, Hypothesis VI has not 
been rejected and neither has Hypothesis VII. The percent- 
age distributions however, suggest some relationship between 


social class, sex, and occupational aspirations. 


(5) Social Class and Occupational Expectations 


TABLE 13 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATION LEVELS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS FROM VARIOUS SOCIAL STRATA 


Occupational Expectations 


Social Class 


Position Low High Total 
No. % No. 5 
High 23 29.9 54 70% 1 77 
Middle 32 41.0 46 69:0 78 
Low 53 56.4 41 43.6 94 
Total 108 141 249 
2 


Gamma = 0.359, e D/F = 2; P= 0.002 


Table 13 shows the percentage distribution for the 
combined sexes, i. e., the total sample in regard to social 
class and educational expectations. 

As for the case with occupational aspirations, the 


expectation levels have a moderate and positive association 
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with social class when sex is not held constant. Table 13 
indicates that of the 249 students, 70.1 percent of the 

high social stratum expect to enter high status occupations, 
at least some time within the next several decades. This 
proportion of high social class students with high occupa- 
tional expectations is considerably greater than that of the 
lower class, the latter containing only 43.6 percent with 
similar expectations. The middle stratum, 59.0 percent of 
which have high expectations, falls between the two ex- 
tremes. With a very low chance probability of .002 percent, 
the distribution is a statistically significant one. 

The relationshtp between social class and occupational 
expectations when sex is held constant, is summarized in 
Table 14. 

In the case of male respondents there is a difference 
of nearly thirty percent (87.2 percent compared to 59.2 
percent) between the proportion of high social class students 
with high educational expectations and their lower class 
counterparts. For the middle social stratum, the proportion 
is about the same as that of the lower class. The moderate 
and positive association (gamma = 0.397) is significant at 
the .009 level. It is clear that on the basis of these 
figures, a considerably higher percentage of lower class 
males in this sample, do not expect to enter the high status 
occupations that will likely elevate their social status 
above their stratum of origin. For males apparently, the 


social stratification system based on an occupational status 
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TABLE 14 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATION LEVELS OF MALE AND 
FEMALE HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS FROM 
VARIOUS SOCIAL STRATA 


Occupational Expectations 
Social Class 


Position * LOW % High 

Males Females Males Females 
High 12.8 (5) V 
Middle 39° n 42.9 (15) 60.5 (26) h 
LOW 40.8 (20) 733 59.2 (29) 12 
Total (42) (66) (89) (52) 

Gamma = 0.397 | 0.364 

** = 9.455 9.086 

P = 0.009 0.011 


hierarchy would tend to be perpetuated intergenerationally 
if expectations became a reality. 

For females there is also a positive association (gamma 
= 0.364) between social class and occupational expectations, 
but the association is not a linear one. The figures show 
that 52.6 percent of the highest social group have high 
expectations, and although this figure is higher than that 
of the low social class category, i.e., 26.7 percent, the 


former proportion is not as high as that of the middle class. 
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It is this stratum that contains the highest percentage 
of high occupational expectations, although even this pro- 
portion is lower than the lowest proportion for the males. 

A further interesting phenomenon is the fact that 
middle class girls reveal occupational expectations similar 
to the high social class - a situation which does not apply 
to middle class males. For the latter, their occupational 
expectation levels are more like those of the lower stratum 
in the sample. It appears from this finding that only males 
from the high social class can confidently expect to enter 
occupations of high social status. On the other hand, both 
the middle class and the high stratum girls have similar 
proportions expecting to work at high status jobs, although 
these percentages are considerably lower than the males of 
the high social class with the same expectations. 

For the female sample members then, there is an asso- 
ciation between social class and occupational expectations 
significant at the .01 level. This relationship is somewhat 
irregular however, as a slightly higher percentage of middle 
stratum females than high stratum females expect to work 
at high status occupations. Of perhaps more significance 
is the indication that only about one-quarter (26.7 percent) 
of the lowest social stratum expect to pursue high status 
jobs. The implication is again that there are certain 
mechanisms operating among the lower class members of the 
sample, particularly among the girls, that lower their 


Occupational expectations. 
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On the basis of the data presented in Table 14, it 
is found that the relationships between social class and 
occupational expectations are significant at the .05 level 
for both males and females separately and combined. These 
findings therefore support the following hypotheses: 
Hypothesis VIII: The occupational expectation level of high 
school seniors is positively related to 
social class. This relationship applies 
also to males and females separately. 

Hypothesis IX: The occupational expectation level of male 
high school seniors is higher than that of 
their female counterparts. 

One further relationship worthy of consideration con- 
cerns the occupational aspiration-expectation gap and the 
particular groups for which it exists. Table 15 is a summary 
of the percentage distributions of occupational aspirations 
and expectations. Consequently, an examination of that table 
will reveal the particular characteristics of the aspiration- 
expectation gap. 

Although for the females of all three social strata, 
there is a drop in the percentages between aspirations and 
expectations (aspirations being higher than expectations), 
Table 15 shows some interesting facts. For the high social 
class, the percentage decline is about 8 points, going from 
aspirations to expectations. In contrast, for the middle 
stratum, the proportion of girls who expect to hold high 
status occupational positions is closely in line with the 


proportion aspiring to this goal. It appears then, that for 


the females of the middle class in this sample, if one as- 
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TABLE 15 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS BY SOCIAL STRATA 


Social Class High Occupational High Occupational 


Position Aspirations Expectations 
Males Females Males Females 
High 79.5 60.5 884 2 52.6 
Middle 795 60.0 60.5 5721 
Low 63.3 46.7 59.2 26.7 
No. 96 65 89 52 


pires highly in occupational terms, one also expects to 
attain such goals. 

This does not seem to be the case with girls of the 
other two social classes. The lower stratum in particular 
reflects a considerably wide aspiration-expectation gap with 
46.7 percent of its members aspiring to high status occupa- 
tions but only 26.7 percent expecting to realize these 
aspirations. 

As indicated by several responses to the questionnaire, 
one of the explanations for the high aspiration-expectation 
gap among females of the lower class is impending marriage. 
In fact, at all social class levels among the females in the 
sample, marriage was mentioned as being a salient impediment 


to high goal attainment. Of further interest to the re- 
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searcher, these girls found it necessary to further comment 
that there is "nothing wrong with this" and that "being a 
housewife is just as important as having a Saß eber 

In the case of males, the aspiration-expectation gap 
is widest among the middle class. For this group, although 
79.1 percent would like to take on a high status occupation, 
only 60.5 percent think they will actually do so. This dis- 
crepancy is suggestive of perceived limitations on their 
mobility resources - at least in regard to occupational 
goals. Although the proportion of middle class males with 
high occupational aspirations is equivalent to that of the 
high stratum, the former tend to deflate their goals when 
stating their expectations. An interesting fact is that 
among the same stratum of males, there was no aspiration- 
expectation gap in regard to educational goals (Table 10). 
Such an inconsistency suggests a middle class perception of 
factors other than educational ones, as being important in 
occupational mobility. 

On the other hand, similar to their educational aspi- 
ration-expectation gap, the high social stratum reveals a 
reverse occupational aspiration-expectation gap. Table 15 
indicates that among males of the high stratum, a higher 
proportion expect to hold high status occupations than the 
proportion who aspire to these jobs. The explanation for 
this phenomenon may be again in the "relative distance" con- 
cept, i.e., high occupational goals are taken for granted 


by the high social class and this security allows them to 
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look to other things on which to place their highest value. 

It is interesting to note that although in the highest 
social stratum the aspiration-expectation gap for occupa- 
tions reveals that among males, occupational expectations 
are higher than occupational aspirations, the same is not 
true of the females in the same social class group. Among 
the latter, job aspirations tend to be higher than job expec- 
tations - as is generally true for the other strata in the 
sample. This finding may be a further indication of marri- 
age, motherhood and "homemaking" roles as being salient and 
viable alternatives for girls even, of the upper social 
stratum. 

Also interesting is the fact that among the lower class 
males, the proportion having high occupational aspirations 
barely exceeds the proportion with high occupational expecta- 
tions. According to the thesis that claims there is a mal- 
distribution of mobility resources, one would expect the 
widest aspiration-expectation gap to come in the lower social 
stratum. Although such is the case for females in terms of 
job aspirations and expectations, it is not so for the boys. 
Perhaps these males have tended to set their occupational 
aspirations lower and as a result, of those who aspire to 
high status jobs, almost all believe that they can actually 
realize these goals. However, although it may be true that 
lower class boys in the sample tend to set their occupational 
aspirations lower than the other classes, there is a rela- 


tively high percentage of the former group with high aspira- 
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tions as compared with the other classes, i.e., 63.3 percent 
versus about 79 percent. 

A further finding from Table 15 is the fact that al- 
though the proportion of middle class males with high 
occupational aspirations is almost identical to that of the 
high social stratum with similar aspirations, the proportion 
of the former group with high expectations is almost equal 
to that of the lower social class. This suggests that it is 
among only males of the high social class in this sample 
that the proportion with high occupational expectations is 
as high as that of aspirations. Even boys of the middle 
class perceive a reality that tends to place them in jobs 
of lower status than what they would really want if nothing 
was stopping them from obtaining their wishes. It appears 
that in Edmonton society, the middle class males consider 
their mobility resources as inadequate to elevate their 
social status positions to the heights of the professional 


worker. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


This chapter summarizes the major findings of the 
thesis and evalutes the study in terms of its objectives 
as they were outlined in Chapter I. It also relates the 
findings to the theoretical issues discussed in Chapter II 
and indicates lines of research that might contribute 


further to social mobility analysis. 


The Problem 

The purpose of the thesis was to explore the relation- 
ship between social stratification and variants of social 
mobility in a fairly open social class system. This study 
is concerned primarily with the "mobility skills" and "mobi- 
lity orientation" variables. The former refers to attitudes 
and values instrumental to mobility and the latter concerns 
",..aspiration levels within the stratification system that 
may serve as points of motivation in competition for position 


in the social structure. 


(1) Social Class and Achievement Values 

Past research has indicated that social classes in 
western industrial societies possess different values, and 
that these differences help to contribute to the differential 


inter-class rates of social mobility within these societies. 
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What remains an unresolved issue however, is whether or not 
these differences are of "degree" or of "kind" (i.e., value 
discrepancies or value contradictions). 

It is recognized that an inventory of any group's 
values becomes rather unwieldly if the research attempts 
to study very general values. The most effective method 
seems to be an examination of values placed on more specific 
things, e.g., achievement, education and occupation. One 
of the more common approaches to this value study technique 
is based on the conceptual framework provided by F. Kluck- 
ohn? and operationalized by B. Rosen in his research into 
What he calls the “achievement syndrome. "> 

In Rosen's conceptualization, mobility skills and 
mobility orientation are two components of the achievement 
syndrome. In line with this concept, mobility skills are 
thought of in more specific terms, namely,as "achievement 
values," i. e., values likely to facilitate achievement and 
hence often social mobility. The mobility orientation vari- 
able can be compared to the "levels of aspiration" (relative 
to education and occupation) component of the syndrome. 

Achievement values are part of a configuration of 
value orientations that arise out of man's attempts to cope 
with universal problems. F. Kluckhohn's original schema 
contains five such orientations or problems,” but only three 
are considered by Rosen to be particularly relevant to 
achievement in western industrial societies. The dominant 


achievement orientations are, first, the activistic-passivis- 
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tic orientation which concerns the extent of a group's 
encouragement of an individual's belief in the feasibility 
Of manipulating his social and physical environment. A 
second achievement-linked value is the present-future orien- 
tation which determines whether the group encourages the 
individual to seek immediate gratification or to defer this 
satisfaction and plan for future, far-distant goal attainment. 
Thirdly, the individualistic-collectivistic orientation 
concerns the individual's relationship to his family, 
particularly in terms of whether or not he is willing to 
develop an independence from close family ties that may 
impede his social mobility. 

As discussed in Chapter III, research has shown that 
social class membership can influence an individual's 
achievement orientation. More specifically, evidence from 
studies indicates that for the lower social class, the pro- 
portion of members possessing achievement-oriented values 
is smaller than the proportion of the higher social classes 


with a similar value orientation. 


(2) Levels of Educational and Occupational Aspiration 


There are also studies that have found a relationship 
between a person's social class background and his levels of 
educational and occupational aspirations. It was the purpose 
of this thesis to examine not only social class as it is 
related to these aspiration levels, i. e., the "idealistic" 


level of an educational or occupational goal orientation, 
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but also the relationship between social class and expecta- 

tion levels, i. e., the "realistic" levels of educational 

and occupational goal orientation. The aspiration level 

is the goal an individual would most "like" to attain were 

there no limitations on his mobility resources. In contrast, 

the expectation level refers to "...the level of a post-high 

school occupational or educational goal the respondent 

actually intends to achieve, given whatever constraints 

there are upon his financial or intellectual resources. 5 
A purposive sample of 249 Edmonton public high school 

seniors of both sexes were the subjects of this study. The 

group is relatively homogeneous in that all members were in 

their senior year of the academic stream, have measured 

intelligence scores at least equal to or above the mean 

(100) of the Canadian Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 

(verbal battery), and were all urban-dwellers at the time 

of the study. To establish social class divisions within 

the sample, the students were stratified using the Blishen 

Socio-Economic Index for Occupations. Achievement value 

orientation was measured by a modified Strodtbeck-Rosen scale 

that was part of a questionnaire administered to the sample 


members within the classroom setting. 


Summary of Findings 
The analysis of data was presented in two parts (Chapter 


V); the first section dealt with the relationship between 


social class and scores on the Achievement Value Orientation 
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Test, and the second part examined the relationship between 
social class and levels of educational-occupational aspira- 


tions and expectations. 


(1) The Relationship Between Social Class and Achievement 
Value Scores 


A statistical analysis of data found that for the 
sample of males and females, there is a moderate and positive 
relationship (gamma = 0.305) between the respondent's social 
class background and his achievement value orientation score. 
This relationship appears to be a linear one; the higher 
the social class, the greater the proportion of students 
with high scores on the Achievement Value Orientation Test. 
Of the members of the high social stratum, 79.2 percent 
scored high on achievement orientation, while for the middle 
and lower classes, the proportions are 69.2 percent and 59.6 
percent respectively. Since this relationship is significant 
at the .05 level, it is necessary to tentatively reject 
Hypothesis I, namely, that social class is not related to 
implementary values conducive to upward mobility (at least 
as these values are measured by the Achievement Value Orienta- 
tion Test). 

It is important however, to emphasize the tentativeness 
of this rejection. When the scale underwent factor analysis, 
it became clear that the items do not load highly on the 
three orientations purported to be the components of the 


instrument (i.e., "“activism-passivism," "present-future orien- 
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tation," and “individualism-collectivism"). Factor analysis 
indicates that the instrument is multi-dimensional, rather 
than just tri-dimensional; the three "known" factors to- 
gether account for only a relatively low proportion of 
variance. 

A further pragmatic test casts greater doubt on the 
validity of the instrument. An examination of the relation- 
ship between achievement value scores and levels of educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations shows that for the sample, 
there is no statistically significant association between 
achievement scores and either measure of aspirations. Re- 
gardless of their value scores, the greatest proportion of 
respondents reveal high levels of educational aspiration. 
Likewise, for occupational aspirations, there is no associa- 
tion significant at the .05 level between this variable and 
achievement value scores. 

Since Rosen has alleged that the aspirations component 
of the achievement syndrome is related to the achievement 
value orientation component, the lack of a significant 
association found between these two elements in this thesis 
adds to the dubious validity of the instrument. This find- 
ing forces the conclusion that the scale is either not 
measuring what it was designed to measure, i.e., achievement 
orientation, or it is not indicative of achievement orienta- 
tion, at least relative to educational and occupational goals. 
Until it has undergone extensive item and component analysis 


as well as verbal revision, the scale is not recommended 
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for further usage in the Canadian scene. 


(2) Social Class and Educational Aspirations and Expectations 


For the purposes of this thesis, levels of educational 
aspiration and expectation were considered to be "high" if 
they were university-level goals and conversely, "low" if 
they were non-university-level goals. In effect, a high 
educational aspirant is one who indicates a university edu- 
cation as his ideally-held goal and a student with high 
educational expectations, is one who expects to attain a 
university education. 

In the case of educational aspirations, the study 
found no significant relationship between this variable and 
social class background for both males and females. Regard- 
less of social class background, a relatively high proportion 
of students, particularly males, would like to attend uni- 
versity upon completion of grade twelve. Although for both 
sexes, the proportion of high social class students with 
university aspirations is higher than the other social 
classes, the range between all three strata is relatively 
narrow. 

It is interesting to note that there is a relatively 
high proportion of girls from all social strata indicating 
a desire to go to university but the lowest percentage of 
high aspirants is within the low social class, in fact, 
this proportion is the lowest of all subgroups in the sample. 


Although educational aspirations were found to be 
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unrelated to social class, the same is not true of educa- 
tional expectations. An analysis of the data reveals a 
relationship between the social class background of the 
individual and his level of educational expectations. This 
relationship is significant at the .05 level for the sample 
as a whole, and also for the sexually-differentiated sub- 
samples. 

Findings indicate that within the lower stratum there 
is an educational aspiration-expectation gap which, according 
to the thesis of "differentially distributed mobility re- 
sources," is in the expected direction. For low social class 
males in the sample, although 73.5 percent aspire to uni- 
versity, only 65.3 percent expect to realize this goal. The 
aspiration-expectation gap is somewhat wider for the lower 
class girls, i.e., 64.4 percent have university aspirations 
while only 53.3 percent have the same expected goals. These 
relationships are significant atthe .05 1 and suggest 
that the lower class students perceive impediments to their 
ideal goal attainment. It may be that a number of these 
students, especially the boys, regard their mobility re- 
sources às being inadequate. However, a portion of the 
differences between girls' aspirations and expectations is 
likely due to their plans for impending marriage. 

This study supports the hypothesis that for the sample, 
the level of educational aspirations is not related to 
social class, neither for the entire group nor for males 


and females separately. It is also the case that the find- 
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ings indicate support for the hypothesis that the educa- 
tional expectations level of the high school seniors is 
positively related to social class, both for the group as 

a whole and for the male and female subgroups. In addition, 
for both educational aspirations and expectations, the pro- 
portion of high aspirants is greater among the males than 


among the girls. 


(3) Social Class and Occupational Aspirations and Expectations 


Occupational aspirations and expectations were con- 
sidered by this study to be "high" if the occupational goal 
indicated by the respondent was of either a professional or 
big-business managerial-ownership position. Other occupa- 
tional levels either aspired toward or expected, were cate- 
gorized as being "low." 

For occupational aspiration levels, the findings of 
this study are rather contradictory. Examining the sample 
of 249 students, there is found to be a moderate and positive 
relationship (gamma = .228) between social class and occupa- 
tional aspirations, and this relationship is significant 
at the .05 level. However, this significance disappears 
when sex is held constant and cross-tabulations are made 
between occupational aspirations and social class background. 
Consequently, the data support the hypothesis that the 
occupational aspiration level is not related to social class 
for either males or females separately. 


It is also the case that the occupational aspiration 
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level of the males in the sample is generally higher than 
that of their female counterparts. An examination of the 
percentage distribution by social class and occupational 
aspirations, holding sex constant, shows that among the girls 
there are relatively lower proportions of high aspirants 

than among their male counterparts, regardless of their 
social class background. 

Also of interest is the fact that the proportion of 
students with high occupational aspirations is lowest for 
both boys and girls of the low social class, while for the 
males and the females of the middle social stratum, the 
percentage of high occupational aspirants is about the same 
as that of their high social class counterparts. It is 
important to note however, that these differences must be 
regarded with caution, as they are not statistically signi- 
ficant at the .05 level. Hence, there is little indication 
that the lower class sample members have considerably lower 
occupational aspirations than the higher social class stu- 
dents.° 

Although the study does not link social class with 
occupational aspirations, it does provide evidence that 
there is a relationship between social class and levels of 
occupational expectations among the high school seniors both 
together and differentiated by sex. This relationship is 
significant at the .05 level for both sexes, although it is 
not a linear one. The distributions therefore, present some 


interesting facts. 
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The gap between occupational aspirations and expecta- 
tions among the male sub-sample is widest for the middle 
social class rather than the lower stratum. Although 79.1 
percent of middle class boys indicated a high level of 
occupational aspirations (almost equivalent to the high 
social group), only 60.5 percent expect to attain their 
aspired goal. For lower class males, the gap is only 4.1 
percent while for the high social class, there is a reversal 
in the gap, i.e., only 79.5 percent aspire to high occupational 
status positions but 87.2 percent expect to enter these jobs. 
Explanations for these phenomena were proposed and dis- 
cussed in Chapter V. 

For the female subsample, the relationship is even 
more anomalous. Of the three social strata, it is the middle 
class that reflects the most narrow occupational aspiration- 
expectation gap. Although this group contains a proportion 
of high aspirants equal to that of the high stratum, the 
former appear not to perceive any obstructions impeding the 
realization of their desired occupational goals. Of further 
significance is the fact that although among the girls of 
the high stratum, there is a moderate aspiration-expectation 
gap relative to occupation, it is the low stratum females 
Who exhibit the widest gap of all subgroups in the sample. 
The implication is that a high percentage of low social class 
girls in this sample, do not expect to elevate their social 
status, at least through occupational mobility. 


On the basis of these findings, the study lends support 
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to the hypothesis that the occupational expectation level 

of high school seniors is positively related to social 
class, both for males and for females. It further indicates 
that the occupational expectation level of male high school 


seniors is higher than that of their female counterparts. 


Implications of the Study for Mobility Theory 


Chapter II discussed the various theoretical positions 
that purport to explain the empirically observable differ- 
ential rates of social mobility in western industrial socie- 
ties that are characterized by a social class system. The 
higher rate of status mobility that seems to be prevalent 
among the higher social classes can be explained in terms of 
the "value-contradiction" thesis, namely, that various sub- 
groups endorse different values although they coexist within 
the same society. This differential rate can also be ex- 
plained by "value discrepancies" due to a maldistribution 
of mobility resources. The latter theory holds that there 
is an unequal distribution of mobility resources within the 
stratification hierarchy, and that the lower social classes 
gain less access to those resources that can facilitate mobi- 
lity. This argument further contends that the social classes 
share the "success theme," i.e., that all social strata hold 
similar values relative to educational and occupational 
success, but that the lower classes do not enjoy the same 
"life chances" to realize these goals. 


The findings in this thesis tend to corroborate the 
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theme that mobility resources are differentially distributed 
among the social classes of the sample. Although the study 
reports a significant relationship between social class and 
achievement values as measured by the instrument designed 

to provide this measurement, the validity of this scale is 
highly tenuous. Therefore, since it cannot really be known 
just what the instrument is measuring, very little can be 

said by the study in regard to the relationship between social 
class and "mobility skills" or in Rosen's terms, achievement 
value orientation. 

However, the evidence revealed in this study indicates 
that within the sample, all social classes of both sexes 
indicate a similar "mobility orientation," i. e., they have 
relatively high levels of educational and occupational as- 
pirations (Chapter II). If it can be assumed that educational 
and occupational aspirations are indicative of the value 
placed on educational and occupational goals, then it appears 
that the students in the sample share similar values toward 
these spheres of life, and consequently are "mobility 
oriented" in the psychological sense. Perhaps what is 
thwarting the mobility orientations of the lower classes 
is their perception of inadequate mobility resources. An 
investigation of this variable merits further consideration 
by sociologists studying Alberta society in view of its 
particular configuration. 

In Chapter I of this thesis, the suggestion was made 


that the social stratification system in Edmonton may be less 
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rigidly structured and hence more open than in many parts 

of eastern Canada and the United States where the majority 
of North American mobility studies have drawn their samples. 
However, the findings of this study can be shown to both 
Support and dispute this suggestion. 

The study found that student expectations relative to 
both education and occupation are significantly differenti- 
ated by social class, i.e., a larger proportion of high and 
middle social classes expect to attend university and also 
take on high status occupations than the proportion of lower 
class students with the same expectations. What this finding 
suggests is that for society in Edmonton, social stratifica- 
tion considered in terms of occupational status, tends. to 
be perpetuated intergenerationally. 

This perpetuation however, is not necessarily a reflec- 
tion of social class value contradiction or differences 
among strata in regard to mobility orientation. Rather, it 
seems that other factors, perhaps inadequate mobility re- 
sources, tend to induce the lower class aspirant to lower 
his expectations. If further research involving similar 
samples in Edmonton confirms this interpretation, then 
parallels may be drawn in regard to the social stratification 
system in this city and that of other areas of Canada and 
the United States. 

In view of the sampling control measures taken by this 
study, i.e., the attempt to include only students who have 


high academic qualifications and ability, it seems reasonable 
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to assume with some confidence that these students possess 
sufficient funds of the "innate" mobility resources (Chapter 
II). Hence it would follow that if they still in fact 

lower their expectations because of inadequate mobility re- 
sources, then the latter could be of the more ascriptive 
kind, e.g., wealth. Research along these lines may prove 

to be quite fruitful in enhancing the knowledge of mobility 
theory in this society. 

On the other hand, there is some indication that the 
social class system in Edmonton is more open than in other 
parts of North America. Evidence of this lies in the fact 
that even among the lower social stratum of the sample, the 
proportion of both males and females who expect to attend 
university is relatively high (i.e., 65.3 percent of the males 
and 53.3 percent for the females). Similarily, the proportion 
of lower class seniors, especially in the male sub-sample, 
who expect to take on high status occupations (59.2 percent) 
is comparatively large. 

These facts point out that whether or not a considerable 
proportion of students from the lower class part of the 
sample (and for that matter, perhaps the other strata as 
well) are “over-inflating" their educational and occupational 
expectations, they apparently do not hold a pessimistic view 
of their life chances in regard to the attainment of these 
goals. This seems to be some indication that the social 
stratification system in Edmonton provides a social context 


in which lower class vertical mobility rates are higher than 
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in other parts of Canada and the United States. 

A note of caution is necessary however. The above 
assumption may be falsely grounded because of the rather 
homogeneous sample used in this study. Since all sample 
members have achieved academically at the high school level, 
they may have reason to feel confident in regard to their 
chances in future endeavours that often require basically 
Similar skills. The possibility also exists that the lower 
class sample members are not "representative" of their 
social stratum; because of their present membership in a 
rather select group of academically successful grade twelve 
Students, they may have embraced the values of this group 
and in important areas, no longer hold the values of their 


stratum of origin.® 


Recommendations for Further Studies 

Several recommended lines of further study have been 
mentioned in the text of this chapter. Some of the un- 
answered questions which suggest areas of further research 
are outlined: 

(1) There is a need for more aspiration studies using 
various samples within the social milieu of both 
rural and urban Alberta society. These studies 
must include a careful and rigourous control of 
variables that have been shown to affect the as- 
pirations of students, e.g., school achievement, 


school climate, neighbourhood and peer group re- 
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lationships as well as the many other variables 
that make this area of sociology extremely con- 
tentious but valuable to the development and 
exploitation of talent, particularly through the 
educational institution. 

The provincial educational system in Alberta pur- 
ports to provide the financial assistance required 
by any student, regardless of his social class 
background.“ There is reason to believe however, 
that a considerable number of students from the 
very socio-economic levels that require: finances, 
do not perceive these resources to be available and 
as a result, do not expect to attain the high 
educational goals to which they aspire. It is 
therefore recommended that further studies extend 
the aspiration-expectation area of social mobility 
by investigating the reasons for the aspiration- 
expectation gap. 

The suggestion that society in Alberta may be 
Significantly more open than other parts of Canada 
and the United States begs the question of whether 
or not this is indeed the case. Not only would 
further studies of this possibility provide some 
answers to this question, but they will likely 

aid in the evaluation of sociological theory 
which, although derived in other social milieu, 


is used to study Canadian society. 
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Footnotes 


Stephenson, op. cit., p. 204. 


2 F. Kluckhohn and f. Strodtbeck, op. cit. 


3 Rosen, "The Achievement Syndrome: A Psychocultural 
Dimension of Social Stratification", op. cit., pp. 203-211. 


+ FE. Kluckhohn and F. Strodtbeck, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
5 Rehberg, op. cit., p. 81. 
6 


Studies in the United States have indicated that 
the lower classes have both lower occupational aspirations 
and expections in comparison to the higher classes. See 
Rehberg, Ibid., p. 89. 


eee e 


8 


Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(New York: The Free Press, 1968), pp. 319-322. 


9 In 1943 the Alberta Provincial Legislature created 
the Student's Assistance Act which was amended in 1959 and 
again in 1971, the last amendment changing the name to the 
Students Finance Act. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE Age: 


Grade: 
Sex: M F 
(circle one) 


This questionnaire is part of a study being carried 
out to learn more about the attitudes and feelings that you 
and other Edmonton high school students have regarding some 
aspects of life in general, about school, and about work. 
In addition, some general questions are asked regarding you 
and your family. I think that you will find the questions 
interesting to answer. 


Please be completely free to answer the questions the 
way you really feel, as no one in this school will every see 
your answers, nor will your name appear on this questionnaire. 


Remember, this is not a test. There are not any right 
Or wrong answers. Just answer the way you feel and think 
about what is being asked. 


Most of the questions can be answered quite quickly and 
the questionnaire can be completed during this class period. 
Work steadily but carefully. Please remember to do every 
question. 


You may be interested to know that your answers will 
later be coded and punched on cards that can be studied by a 
computer. It is intended that you will be informed about the 
results of this study. 


May I thank you beforehand for cooperating and helping 
me gather the information about you and your fellow students 
that I am seeking. 


Section I: Your Ideas About Life 


Directions: The following is a list of statements about people 
and how they often regard life, as well as how 
they think that they should live their life. 


For each statement put a check mark (/) in the blank 
beside the choice that you most agree with in order to com- 
plete the statement. 


Even if you do not agree completely with either choice, 
check the one that comes closest to the way you feel and 
think. 
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When it comes to a person's friends 
(a) his family should be among his best friends 


(b) his best friends should be people other than 
members of his family 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly oe Strongly 
unsre of my choice 
For a person to be successful in his life, the most 
important thing is 

(a) determination and driving ambition 
Id) getting the breaks“ and luck 
How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
oa Mery SUrOngiy . $trongly 

unsure of my choice 
Since plans hardly ever work out the way one wants them 
to, there is little point in planning your life in any 
great detail. 


(a) agree (b) disagree 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


When a person is in some kind of trouble he should 
(a) seek help from his family 


(b) try to face it completely on his own 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 
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(3) 


It is best for a person in this world to enjoy himself 
now and not worry much about the future. 


(a) agree (b) disagree 
How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 
unsure of my choice 
It is more important to choose a job that offers good 
wages than one that offers a challenge to a person's 
skills and ability. 


(a) agree (b) disagree 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


When a young couple get married 


(a) it is better for them to live with parents 
for a while 


(b) they should immediately set up home on their own 
How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


In regard to a person's education 


(a) it is worth while for a student to endure fin- 
ancial hardships in hopes that it will make 
for a better life later on 


(b) if the person does not have the money, he would 
be foolish to endure the financial hardships 
of a student 
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How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


The best kind of job for a person to have is one in which 


(a) what has to be done on the job is clearly set 
out for him 


(b) no one but himself makes the decisions as to 
what has to be done on the job 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


When a person comes to choose a job, he should 

(a) prefer one near his parents, even if it may 
mean refusing a better job away from his home 
town 


(b) prefer one away from his parents even if it 
means that he must leave his home town 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly 16 £9 strongly 
unsure of my choice 
The way to be happy is to not expect much out of life 
but rather to be content with your lot in life and 
whatever comes along. 
(a) agree bb) disagree 
How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
vyery strongly strong 
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Those who have the best jobs usually get them because 


(a) they were lucky and had some "breaks" come 
their way 


(b) they have a good education 
How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


When choosing a job, a person should 
(a) take one that his parents will approve of 


(b) take one that he likes regardless of whether 
or not his parents approve 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


In regard to a student's financial spending 


(a) a student who does not earn much money should 
spend what he has rather than try to save any 


(b) a student would do well to try to save some 
of his earnings for future needs even if he 
does not have very much money 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 
unsure of my choice 
Since a person's future success in life is largely deter- 
mined at birth, there is little that he can do about it, 


so he may as well accept it. 


(a) agree (b) disagree 
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How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


16. The best kind of job is one in which 


(a) a person is working in a group with everyone 
sharing the responsibilities and the credit 
that comes with the work 


(b) one in which a person is working alone and 
taking his own responsibility and credit that 
comes from the work 


How strongly do you feel about the choice you just made? 
very strongly strongly 


unsure of my choice 


Section II: Educational and Occupational Plans 


Directions: The following is a set of questions regarding 
some aspects of your plans for further education 
and a future occupation. 


To answer most of the questions, it is necessary to 
merely enter a check mark (%) in the space beside the appro- 
priate answer. 


In some questions however, you may not find a choice 
that will fit your particular circumstances. If this is the 
case, please check the space beside the term "other" and then 
specify by writing in the actual information in the space 
provided for you. 


There are a few questions that you will have to provide 
the answers for. In these questions, you are asked to ex- 
press your opinions and feelings. To do so, use the spaces 
provided that follow the question and write in your answer. 


Please answer these questions as thoroughly as you can 
because it is very important to this study that you do so, and 


that you state exactly what you think. 
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(7) 


What program of study are you taking in school at the 
present time? 


general technical-vocational 
matriculation other (SPECIFY) 


What was the percentage average for the courses on your 
last report card? 


4 


After high school, what are your plans for further 
education? 


technical-vocational school 
business college or school 
no further education 
university (SPECIFY) 

other (SPECIFY) 


How sure are you that you will achieve these plans? 


very sure sure sure very unsure 


If there was nothing stopping you (e.g., lack of money, 
or any other obstacles that you feel are in your way) 
what would be your plans for education following high 


technical-vocational school 
business college or school 
no further education 
university (SPECIFY MAJOR) 
other (SPECIFY) 


Would you try to explain or give reasons for any differ- 
ences between your definite plans for education after 
high school (if any) and the plans that you would make 
if you were not being prevented in any way to plan as 


you wish? 


e.g., Why do you feel that you are not completely able 
to choose? 
What do you see as the important things that make 
this difference? 
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58705 887 is no difference, put NA in the space provided 
elow. 


In regard to your plans for education after high school, 
did your mother have an effect on your plans? 


yes no 


If you answered yes would you say that 


(a) she has indicated that you should begin work 
after high school 


(b) she has not really discussed the matter with you 


(c) she has discussed different kinds of education 


with you but has not suggested any specific one 
for you to take 
(d) she has called your attention to a specific kind 
of education but indicated that you should make 
up your own mind 
(e) she has actually named a specific kind of educa- 
tion and has strongly insisted that you take it 
In regard to your plans for education after high school, 
did your father have an effect on your plans? 


yes no 


If you answered yes would you say that 


(a) he has indicated that you should begin work 
after high school 


(b) he has not really discussed the matter with you 


(c) he has discussed different kinds of education 


with you but has not suggested any specific 
one for you to take 
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(d) he has called your attention to a specific kind 
of education but indicated that you should make 
up your own mind 


(e) he has actually named a specific kind of educa- 
tion and has strongly insisted that you take it 


Who was the greatest influence in helping you to decide 
Whether or not to take further education after complet- 
ing high school? 


mother father 
teacher(s) brother(s) 


best friend(s) other (SPECIFY) 


What do you think would be the best job that you expect 
to be doing ten or twenty years from now? 


(a) what would be the name of the job? 
e.g., carpenter, laborer, lawyer, etc. 


(b) please describe as carefully as possible the work 
that would be done on this job. 


If there was nothing preventing you from taking it, what 
job would you want most of all to have ten or twenty 
years from now? 


(a) what would be the name of the job? 


(b) please describe as carefully as possible the work 
that would be done on this job. 
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Would you please try to explain or give reasons for why 
you do not think that you will be able to have the job 


that you most prefer. 


e.g., What do you think will prevent you from working at 
the job that you would most prefer? 
Why do you think that you will not be able to work 
at this job? 


If not applicable, put NA in the space provided below. 


With whom do you live? 


both parents 

one parent only (SPECIFY) 
on your own 

other (SPECIFY) 


is the name of your father's job? 
„ carpenter, laborer, Tawyer, etc. 
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Please describe as carefully as possible the work that 
he does on that job. 


What is the name of your mother's job? 
e.g., housewife, secretary, waitress, etc. 


Please describe as carefully as possible the work that 
she does on this job (unless she is a housewife). 
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How satisfied would you be to have your father's job 
(only males need to answer this question)? 


very satisfied not at all satisfied 


somewhat satisfied not applicable 


females only.) How satisfied would you be if you 
married and your husband worked at the job that 
father is doing? 


very satisifed not at all satisfied 
somewhat satisfied 


How far did your father go in school? 


less than grade nine 

some high schoo] 

high school graduation 

some university or vocational-technical schooling 
university graduation 


How far did your mother go in school? 


less than grade nine 

some high school 

high school graduation 

some university or technical-vocational schooling 
university graduation 


what country did your father's ancestors come? 


what country did your mother's ancestors come? 
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